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THE GERMAN FAIR. 

A craxp fair for-the benefit of wounded sol- 
diers within the German lines was opened re- 
céntiy in the hall of the Thirty-seventh Regi- | 
ent, on Broedway, 
It. is arranged with great 
taste. and will doubtless prodace thousands of 
jilars for the de~iral le object for which it was 


| tory transfer? 


in a certain sense inconclusive, is it not a very 
much more satisfactory method than a peremp- 
The latter is an assertion of 


_ one of the old rights of war, as they are called, 


Thirty-fifth and 
ere |e ty | of the very public opinion of which we were 


which have been set aside by the development 


' speaking, and which protests against the mere 


designed. (ne of the chief attractions is a mag- | 
nificent Floral Temple, of which we give an illus- 
tration -on our first page. There are. eighteen | 


tables in the roo ms, pro fusely laden with. fancy 
and useful articles of every descripuon. Be- 
=i ies the supplt lied by private parties in this 
curs re is one g to.the Turnverein, 

om Hi boken. and one from College Point. 
On the. opening night Mr. Wiitam CULLEN 


Brrant made a very address. 
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CONQUEST. 
\ ie > have more- -than once remarked ‘the 
profound regard for the public opinion 
world which has been cunstantly evinced 
“Germany during the war. Every ‘word has 
bed n ¢poken and every act done as in the con- 
scious pee nee of a grent and just arbiter. 


ense moral progress of the world, for it is 
imission that mere force conclusively 
that every result produced by 


Tacit At 


setiics nothing): 


, powder and shet must be ratified by reason, or 
it will not stand. In all Connt Bismarck’s dis- 
patches, therefore, there is a tone of calmness 


of the French declarations. 


His cirenlar to the German legations in various 
c ries detailing the circumstances of his in- 
terview with has been published 
Sinee our articlé of last week was written. Bis- 


hae 
MARCK § account of 


, of cuurse,ier parte; but it has 


eruéiy satirical upon the pas- | 


There could be no more significant sign of the | 


| 


th e interview, like that of 


| 


an-air of great gu ability; His demands, as 
he reports thet. are precisely those which it 
Was universally slabs sed would be made by 
Gennanr. and his corrections of certain repre- 
sentations of M. Jrres Favre justify them- 
selves. There can be little doubt that the sub- , 
stance of the negotiations is faithfully reported | 
by Count Bismake x, 


There can be as little that they will be con- 


sidered by public opinion not to have failed by | 
reason of the extravagance of the German con- | 
ditions. - The primary topic was of necessity an 


armistice, and the terms, proposed were not ex- 


travagant. The frontier that would be claimed . 
as a condition of peace Prs CK declined to 
dite iss until tlie principle of cession had been 


publicly conceded by France. Whether this 
cession were to be absolute by right of. con- 
quest. or to be referred to a vote of the inhabit- 
ants, he did not say. But he denied that to 
cede territory would humiliate France. It was 


w ill of the conqueror as a law for the conquered. 
It is, again, in deference to this public opinion 


that Count Bismarck has sent a dispatch frem 
Versailles to the German ministers that the ob- - 


ject of the military operations in France is not 
conquest, but such a new boundary as experi- 
ence has demonstrated to be essential to the 
defense of Germany from French incursions. 
To this security Germany is entitled. The 
whole world agrees that she is not bound to 
continae exposed to French invasions and 
promenades to Berlin. But it is clear that 
this security can best be found in the total dem- 
olition of the fortresses; and that .no “ recti- 


fication of fromtiers” or occupation of the for- 


onal it po do more than exasperate feeling | 


tntil it produces another terrible war. 


THE TAMMANY POLICY. 


We showed—-Jast week how it had become 
the duty of the Republican voters, in the city 
of New Y ork, to throw their weight against the 
Tammany Ring by supporting the anti-Tam- 
many Democratic nominations. Since then 
the Republican State Committee, at a meeting 


| attended by twenty-four of the thirty-one mem- 


bers, and ‘by a vote of twenty-one to three, 
have recommended that no city nominations 
be made by the Republican party, but that 
those of the independent or anti- Tammany 
' Democrats be supported. On the following 
evening two Conventions of the party were 
held. That of the Administration Republic- 
ans cordially approved the action of the State 
Committee, by resolving that the course rec- 
ommended by it was the true policy of the par- 
tv, under the circumstances. The other Con- 
vention, that of those who are called, from their 
action, Tammany Republicans, discussed a res- 
olution virtually censuring the State Commit- 
tee, which was finally referred, and a committee 
of conference with the other body was ap- 
pointed. We do not suppose that the Admin- 
istration party will recede, and the other, hav- 


ing made an apparent overture of harmony, 


will probably proceed to nominate a full ticket 
of Republicans. 

It is a wise old maxim in war to find ont 
what the enemy wants vou to do, and then 


' avoid it with energy. The enemy is anxious 


| the enemy’s defeat ? 


a demand which France had alwavs made, and » 


all modern wars; and France 
could not urge that the cession would dishonor 
her without granting that she had dishonored 


the precedent were with Count Bismarck. But 
the Count did not,.and, of course, could not, 
show how the absolute cession of territory and 
population avould tend to that peace of feeling 
without which @ treaty is but a truce. 

** Americus,” a very learned and able corre- 
spondent of the Erening Post, recently consider- 
ed the whole subject of the P Jebiscitum. Leav- 
ing aside the question of the wisdom of annex- 
ing any French territory, and assuming annexa- 
tion to be essential to the peace of Germany 
and of Europe, he shows 


have five times extended our territory, but that 


neither the people of Louisiana, of Florida, of 


nor nt New Mexico were consulted, 
and Texas, as an independent state, was ad- 
mitted by treaty. (All territorial annexation, 
with very few exceptions, has been made with- 
out the plebiscigum; Americus” forcibly 
hat righf a majority can determine 
the allegiance of the rest, There is unioubt- 
edly a great deal of weight in such suggestions. 
But the actual question must be determined by 
the circumstances. 


California. 


ask hy VW 


just as Washington Territory is as muth part 

of the domain of the United States as New 
York. 
for the government to Wse that Territory by 
friendly cession ina timé|of peace than to be 
forced by war to cede New York. 

But although it is yndpnbtediy true that an- 
nexation by congtiest has been hitherto the 
rule, there is no question that it has not tend- 
ed to the permanence of|peace. Mr. Sewarp 
did not care to haye a vote taken upon the isl- 
and of St. Thomas. But when Denmark in- 
sisted, and the vote was as virtually unanimous 
as that of the Roman provinces recently, the 
proposed cession Had a moral strengtl? which 
nothing else could give. It is, of course, a per- 
plexing question. But it the majority of the in- 
habitants of Alsace ought not to, determine the 
allegiance of a minprity, should the arms of an 
enemy determine that of the whole? Granting 


Indeed, all the argument and ; ~~ 
_ dislike of the managers or advocates of the two 


that a Republican ticket shal] be nominated in 
the city. It will divide the opposition and se- 
cure thé victory of the Tammany Ring. Is 
not that enough for any Republican? Is it 
the mere form of voting a party ticket upon 
which he is bent. or does he prefer the fact of 
Now in the city the ene- 
my is the Tammany Ring. 
ful and very crafty and unscrupulous. And 
when a Republican discovers that a vote for 


the regular ticket of his party helps the Ring, 


that we Americans | 


ought he not to vote differently? Moreover, 
it is not a question to be decided by an equal 


policies. If a voter distrusts A, who is con- 
~picuous upon one side, as much as B, who is 
equally conspicuous upon the other, when he 
sees that Tammany prefers one of them, is it 


_ hot enough to persuade him to vote for the 


other ? 


Every Republican knows that the hope of 


the Tammany leaders is to carry the State of 
New York by manipulating the vote in the 
city by fraud of every kind. Should they suc- 
ceed they will press Mr. Tweep’s Mr. Horr- 


| MAN upon the next Democratic National Con- 


vention as the most available Presidential can- 


_ didate, who is sure to carry his own State and 


its imposing array of electoral votes. They 
wish to use the State of New York as the lever 
to overthrow the Republican national ascend- 
ency, and they intend that the city shall be the 
fulcrum. Does any Republican wish to help 
them? If he does, he will of course do at this 
election precisely what the Tammany managers 


_ wish; that is, he will support the Republican 


Loufsiana was undoubted- 
ly as much French territory as Alsace is now. 


But it would mabifestly be much easier | 


_ to France. 
‘addressed to England, and apparently with 


city nominations that may be made. If he does 
not—if his object is to strike at the very heart 
of the movement to turn over the national gov- 
ernment to the party which connived at its de- 
struction—he will refuse to divide the opposition 
to the Tammany Ring. 


PRUSSIA AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS. 


Ir is stated from Washington that the Prus- 
sian Government has remonstrated against the 
sale of arms and material of war in this country 
The same remonstrance has been 


damaging force, by the Prussian minister, who 
points out that the British Government has 
changed its ground upon this subject during 
the war, and that its present position is incom- 
patible with its recent conduct. Upon the first 
point the Prussian minister, BERNsTOFF, says 


that when complaint was first made of such 


shipment from England the reply was, that 


It is very power-— 


proof of the traffic ; and that when such proof 
was offered the reply was, that-the traffic was 
lawful. In the second place, he says that in 
the Danish-German war the British Govern- 
ment did prevent the exportation of arms and 
warlike stores intended for use against Den- 
mark. This is certainly a statement of damag- 
ing force, if it be true. . But there is, of course, 
something tv be said upon the other side; and 
that is to be found in the circular of the British 
Foreign Office of August 11, 1870. 

In that circular Lord GRANVILLE says, that 
‘The steps taken by her Majesty's Government 
have been strictly in accordance with precedent, 
and with the principles by which neutral na- 
tions, including Prussia . herself, have been 
guided in recent wars.” And he adds, that 
no neutral power can decide what articles are 
to be held contraband of war, nor prevent 
their exportation; and that it is the duty of 
the belligerent to arrest them if they are likely 
to injure him. But Lord confuses 
his case by stating that in the Crimean war 
Prussia herself could not prevent the passage 
of foreign arms through her territory to Russia, 
although she had forbidden it. What then? 
If a state is not bound to prohibit the exporta- 
tion, as Lord GRaAXvVILLE claims, why should 
it be anxious to prevent it? That he is cor- 
rect in his statement of the British law is un- 
deniable. ‘* Historicus’—Mr. Vernon Hak- 
cocurkt— said, during the Alabama debate, 
** An English ‘merchant may mnanufacture can- 
non and all other munitions of war for a bellig- 

erent, because there is no law t6 prevent it.” 

The late amendments of the British neutrality 
law do not affect this right; and the claim of 
the Prussian minister, that the export of arms 
and material from England to France is a 
breach of neutrality, can not be sustained in 
view of the fact that the same facilities are of- 
fered to each belligerent, and that if the rule 
operates more severely against one than the 
other, it is, nevertheless, a rule adopted upon 
general grounds, and without regard to any 
particular contest. 

The position of this country upon the subject 
has beenzalways uniform, and Prussia need 
only to be referred to our uninterrupted tradi- 
tion. Hostile expeditions and ships of war are 
not allowed to depart, nor to be fitted out, but 
arms and ammunition, which can be of service 
only when they reach the territory of the bel- 
ligerents, we freely sell and take the risk. Sec- 
retary Fisn declared to a foreign minister at 
Washington, just at the beginning of the pres- 
ent war, that arms and warlike material had 
always been regarded by the United States as 
articles of legitimate commerce by neutrals; 
and that during our late war great quantities 
of such articles were furnished by dealers in 
England, France, and Belgium to both parties 
in this country. It is very plain that if Prus- 
sia does not wish France to be furnished with 
American arms, she must stop them. The 
Prussian Government has .declared such a hu- 
mane and sagacious regard for the rights of 
neutrals that she can not hope to maintain a 
claim that war shall limit neutral commercial 
enterprise. If the neutral world may supply 
arms and material at its own risk to belliger- 
ents, nations will ke more wary how they go to 
war; and nothing is plainer than that it is for 
the advantage of civilization that the rights of 
neutrals shall be constantly enlarged. 


~ 


/ 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


Mr. Joun Quincy Apams, of Massachusetts, 
in accepting the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of that State, writes a very lively let- 
ter. Hesays: Ditteringin that respect from 


eloquent competitor PHILLIPS], 


I have, for three vears past, wished to be Gov- 


ernor of Massachusetts very much ; but having: 
failed to discover the reciprocity of sentiment 
among a majority of my fellow-citizens, which 


is so desirable in snch cases, I thought it would 
be wise for the Democracy to select a more at- 
tractive candidate.”” He adds that it would be 
absurd to insist upon refasing so small a sacri- 
fice as that of allowing his name to be printed 
at the head of a ticket, which is all that is ex- 
pected of a Democratic candidate for Governor 
in that State. If the letter of Mr. Apams had 
ended here it would have been a good-humored 
part of the joke which he and every body else 
understand his nomination to be. But he pro- 
ceeds to make certain assertions in regard to 
the Republican party and its policy, one of 
which will illustrate the value of all. 

Mr. Apams says: ** Above all, Sir, the De- 
mocracy intend to try for a new Union under 
what a radical Senator of the United States 
has called that ‘decaved and worm-eaten be- 
quest of the fathers of the republic,’ the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” Mr. Apams 
ought to remember that the first duty of an 
honorable partisan is to take care to ascertain 
the truth of charges that he makes; and the 
least care upon his part to know the fact would 
have apprised him that no radical Senator ever 
said what he quotes. It is an electioneering 
story, which grew out of the statement of a cor- 
respondent professing to report the substance 
of a speech of Senator ConkiiNnc’s, and imme- 


that a vote upon the subject is awkward, and | there could be interfercuce only upon positive | diately upon its repetition in the Word, where 


Mr. Apams sinshahly saw it just as he was writ- 
ing his letter, was promptly denied. 

There are some-~things which even party 
malice might suppose that political opponents 
would not say. Ifinthe days when Mr. Apams 
was a Republican, and Preston Brooks as- 
saulted Mr. Scmver, it had been reported that 
Mr. Epwarp Everett, who was a political 
opponent of Mr. Sumser’s, had said that Mr. 
SUMNER was served right, would Mr. Apams 
have gravely repeated the remark as authen- 
tic? Yet it was just as probable that Mr. 


_Everetr would have said it as that Mr. Coxx- 


LING would call the Constitution ‘‘ worm-eaten 
and decayed.” 


FRANCE AND BALLOONS. 


Asy close observer of the European war 
must have remarked that the troth of the situ- 
ation bas been generally told by the Germans, 
and not by the French. During the battles at 
the end of August around Metz, and the series 
of operations which closed at Sedan, the re- 
ports from French sources were totally false, 
and the lies upon which Paris was fed are 
monstrous to remember. 
bility to tell the truth apparently continues. 
Whether it be that the new Government dis- 
trusts itself, or thinks that it is necessary to fire 
the French heart at all hazards, or wishes mere- 
ly to produce a momentary effect upon general 
public opinion, or whatever else may be the rea- 
son, it is painfully evident that it is necessary to 
disbelieve the French reports until they are con- 
firmed. 

Thus one morning recently it was announced 
from Tours that Bazarne had,broken out of 
Metz, and was marching victoriously through 
the German lines to join another French army ; 
that the German force which had a day or two 
before taken and occupied Orleans had surren- 
dered; while a sortie from Paris had driven back 
the whole line of the Germans, and had, in ef- 
fect, raised the siege of the cit¥. In a word, 
the entire situation was changed : and if the 
news were true, it was to be supposed that the 
next morning's intelligence would be that the 
Germans were in full retreat to reach the Rhin@, 
and escapé from France before they were an- 
nihilated. Of course no such news came, but 
in its place a simple statement that the aston- 
ishing reports were untrue, that the Germans 
still held Orleans, that their position around 
Paris was substanti ally unchanged, and that 
was still in Metz. 

Indeed, since the French have taken to bal- 
loons their news seems to be affected by the 
convevance—it is all wind and gas.. So trag- 
ical a ‘spectacle was never offered as the appar- 
ent material and moral choas into which a great 
nation has suddenly fallen. No man and no 
body. of men in France seem to be masters of 
the situation. Those who have placed them- 
selves at the lread of affairs shrink from asking 
the people to authenticate their powers; and 
they can not plead that the situation of the 
country renders it impracticable, for Bismarck 
stated that the elections would not be inter- 
rupted in districts which the Germans com- 
mand, and he would have granted an armistice 
for the purpose. The-French authorities seem 
to dread the appeal to the people. The conse- 
qnence is, that while industry is every. where 
paralyzed—while the country is overrun by the 
enemy, and necessarily desolated—while city 
after city is falling into the enemy’s hands, and 


his lines are drawn fast about Paris—while the 


confidence of the French soldiers and people in 
their military leaders is wholly destroved, and 
the popular volunteer chief is the Italian pa- 
triot, GartBaLpi—while the rhetorical proclams- 
tions of the Provisional Government only make 
the reader sigh, and the military efforts are scat- 
tered, spasmodic, and resultless, there is the ter- 
rible consciousness that amidst all the bewilder- 
ing confasion there is only a provisional author- 
itv, born of an emotion, and by its own acknow!l- 
edgment not a Government which can bind the 
country, or which other Governments can fully 
recognize. 

No cheers for a republic, no denunciation of 
despotism, can do more than confound the con- 
fusion. If Bazarne really had escaped from 
Metz, and were triumphantly marching to Tours 
—if the Germans upon the Loire had actually 
surrendered, and the remnants of their army 
were streaming across Eastern France—what 
should we be likely to see in a country full of 
blood and desolation and wrath ?-—labor para- 
lyzed, and the laborer armed; somewhere a 
Provisional Government, self-appointed ; every 
where the plots of the most desperate parti- 
sans; and nowhere that calm, sturdy habit of 
liberty and of civil self-control which enables 
a people to await the legitimate organization of 
authority. One of the wisest of political think- 
ers, himself a Frenchman, De TocavuEvILLE, 
more than thirty years ago expressed a fear 
that France was tending to that most deplor- 
able of conditions, a democracy under an abso- 
lute monarch ; that is to say, a ‘democratic state 
of society without an intelligent spirit of liber- 
ty. This was exactly the condition of France 
under Loris Napoteon, and it is this which 
has ruined the country. There is, apparently, 
no mutual confidence among Frenchmen left ; 


| and, so far as can be surmised from the reports. 


This French ina-. 
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of eve-witnesses and residents in that country, 
a great military chieftain could easily work his 
will. 

That a republic might at last, and after a 
terrible struggle, reorganize France into a peace- 
ful and progressive political society, is possible ; 
but'is a republic possible? When it was de- 
clared, remembering the manner in which it 
had been always betrayed hitherto, it seemed 
in the then apparent situation as if its chances 
were fair. And if there had appeared in the 
Provisional Government a republican mind of 
heroic grasp, which could have plainly seen 
*hat the first act of the country must be the re- 
pudiation of the Emperor’s war, as it had ap- 
sarently repudiated the Emperor, and could 
have seen further that immense sacrifices, at 
which France would wrathfully protest, were 
indispensable, and had had the ascendency to 
persuade the country to acquiesce, the world 
would have felt that there was hope of estab- 
lishing and sustaining a popular system. But 
the French conduct of affairs has been a huge 
blunder. The sole thought has been to repel 


the invader by force of arms, and to denounce } 


him as blood-thirsty and barbarous because he 
did not retire before the threat. We do not 
certainly blame the men in authority that they 
are not other than they are. We do not say 
that any man, or body of men, could have per- 
suaded the nation to a truly great and wise 
policy. The storm of popular feeling must, 
perhaps, be spent. But sooner or later the 
actual situation must be confronted reasonably, 
and not rhetorically. In the mean while it is 
useless to prophesy, but equally useless to credit 
balloon news. 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT IN 
OPERATION. 


Tre autumit elections show that the colored 


-yote is true to the party which proposed and 


carried the Fifteenth Amendment. It would 
be very strange if it were not so. _ If the citi- 
zens who have been so long disfranchised or 
disabled should vote against those who have 
fought and won their battle, and in favor of the 
party which has steadily derided and oppressed 
them, it would only prove how utterly degraded 
that oppression had made them. The case was. 
put so strongly by ex-Governor Orr, of South 
Carolina, in his letterfof the 15th of August, : 
when speaking of the new vote in the Southern 
States, that we are glad to repeat what he said : 

*'The colored vote is, and has been from 
1867, nearly a unit for the Republican party ; 
and have they acted unwisely or unpatriotical- 
ly in their ardent devotion to the Republican 
party? Suppose our conditions—-the white 
race—were reversed; that we and our ances- 
tors had been slaves for two hundred years ; 
that a party had made war to give us freedom ; 
that it had succeeded; ‘that the same party 
had periled its own supremacy by guaranteeing 
to us civil rights; and that, above all, the bal- 
lot, the effectual weapon of preserving those 
rights, had been secured to us by solemn con- 
stitutional enactment by the same party, and 
we were, in the face of all this, appealed to by 
those who had opposed all these great boons, 
to join with them in overthrowing the party of * 
our deliverance and redemption, would any j 
white man tolerate with patience any such 
proposition?” And Mr. Orr asks most con- 
clusively, ‘*Is it strange the colored Republican 
should be cautious, and adhere with tenacity to 
his party? Can we justly hope to exercise that 
political influence over him which we now con- 
stantly do in all the other relations and duties 
of life, until he is convinced that we intend in 
good faith to protect, him equally with the 
whites, not only in his person and property, but 
in all his civil and political rights ?” 

These questions, so obvious to every saga- 
cious politician, have, of course, suggested 
themselves to the Democratic party chiefs in the 
Northern States. But they had so long pros- 
pered by pandering to the contempt and hatred 
of the colored population that they ,could not 
suddenly turn to flatter and cajole them with- 
out alienating their followers. They have, 
therefore, lost all chance of securing any con- 
siderable part of the new vote, and their aim is 
to bully it from the polls if they can. This 
Was tried in Philadelphia at the late election, 
but the United States Marshal had made pro- 


- vision of military force which awed the bullies 


and protected the voters. In the city of New 
York, the World, the organ of what it calls 
shameless corruptionists, openly suggests to the 
repeaters and ballot-stutfers to go armed to the 
polls. Such advice is, of course, to be expect- 
ed from those who are used to carrying elec 
tions by fraud and violence, and who trackle to 
ignorance and crime. But the honest voters 
are, fortunately, still in the majority; and al- 


_ though the present Mayor, like his predecessor, 


Mr. Joan T. Horrman, should strive to protect 
frauds, and the Governor—the same Mr. Horr- 
MAN—should sustain the Mayor’s attempts, hon- 
est voting will still be practicable so long as the 
superior national authority is in Republican 
hands, 

No good citizen, whose purposes are honest, 
Will object to the most stringent protection of 
legal voting, nor to the summary exposure and 
the severest punishment of illegal. But nobody, 


sh 


the conduct of affairs. 


of course, who believes the organ of the Ring, 
believes an honest election to be practicable 
under the Ring auspices. For what chance of 
a fair election could there possibly be from gen- 


tlemen who, as we are told by the Wor/d, *‘ cut 


down below its level the right(ul vote of the 
electors of Horatio Srymour they cut 
down the vote for a candidate whom they do 
not like, they will certainly not hesitate to ‘‘pile 
it up” for one whom they favor. If the World 


_is to be trusted, the honest voters are defraud- 


ed at the polls, and ought to be protected. How 
glad the Wor/d must be to know that the Goy- 
ernment is resolved that they shall be! 


WOMEN AND PEACE. 


THE appeals of Madame De GasparIn and of 
Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, each published with- 
out co-operation, show that the influence of 
women is ceasing to be a passive emotion, and 
is hecoming a positive and formal incentive to 
action. - Mrs. Hows, in her address, published 
some weeks ago, invites the assembly of a con- 
gress of women to declare authoritatively that 
they will not connive at war, but will insist that 
a peaceful solution of every difficulty be found. 
Madame De GaAspaRIN proposes a petition to 
be signed by women throughout Christendom, 
and presented to the belligerent governments, 
and to others, as a protest of mothers, wives, 
and daughters, against the inevitable wrongs 
and incalculable sufferings of war. However 
mistaken the expectation may seem that any 
such protest or congress could be effective, the 
suggestion is significant. It is another sign 
that women are moving toward an active part, 
not only as human beings, but as citizens, in 
But while they are still 
disfranchised we do not see that any public and 
combined protest could be more influential than 
private remonstrance. <A protest with a vote 
behind it is very powerful. But the protest 
of feeling is made now as earnestly as it could: 
be under any circumstances. 

What is wanted is the power to prevent war, 
by making the protest operative. At present 
every wife and mother and sister denounces 
with all her heart and conscience a wicked, 
as they inspire courage for a truly holy war. 
The universal protest of their hearts against the 
bitterness of the ordeal is felt by every man 
who arms and marches away. ‘That, indeed, 
could not be deepened nor increased. But 
if women could authoritatively say, ‘‘ There 
shall be no war,” in the same way that men 
say, ‘* There shall be,” the change in interna- 


_tional relations would be profound. Long rolls 


of names, which could not well be authentic- 
ated, could have but a vague and remote effect, 
but piles of ballots must be heeded. And the 
instinct which impels two women in different 
countries, and without collusion, to propose to 


bring the weight of womanly feeling and wis- 


dom to bear directly upon the subject, is the 
same instinct which is moving them toward an 
equal voice, as they have an equally vital in- 
terest, in the conduct of human affairs. 


NOTES. 


THe statement that Secretary Cox resigned 
for what are called personal or pecuniary reasons 
is untrue, and nothing can be gained by its ve- 
hement repetition. He resigned because those 
who wish to make the department a mere po- 
litical machine were able to annoy him to a de- 
gree detrimental to the public service and to his 
own self-respect and convictions of official duty. 
The retirement of the Secretary, like that of 


Judge Hoar, is another eloquent protest against 


the present perilous system of the civil service—. 
a system to which both parties cling because it is 
founded upon patronage, but which is a calami- 
ty to the country. ‘The perplexity of the Presi- 
dent, who is comparatively unfamiliar with poli- 
ticians, and with the established conditions of 
party ascendency and control, must be, of course, 
very great, and the duty of the Republican press 
to advise frankly upon every question of party 
managenient is all the more imperative. 


THE latest accounts from Europe before our 
paper closes indicate that a strong combined ef- 
fort will be made by England, Austria, and Ras- 
sia for an armistice in France, and with some 
probabilities in its favor. The Germans, of whose 
sagacity we have elsewhere spoken, see, of course, 
the disadvantage to them of a bombardment and 
serious injury of Paris. By the customs of war 
they will be entirely justified in demanding its 
surrender, and, npon a refusal, in proceeding to 
extremities. But the situation of France is so 
forlorn, and the interest of the world in Paris is 


- so great, that there is a great deal of that sym- 


pathy for the country which always attends mis- 
fortune. Mr. Rusk1n’s letter is a fair illustration 
of this feeling. He says that France is a chaos, 
and that Germany is a superbly and nobly or- 
ganized nation, but that it is pushing its victory 
too far. There is no reason in such a remark as 
the last, but it expresses a very general feeling. 
It is the consciousness of that feeling which has 
delayed the bombardment of Paris, and which 
makes an armistice possible. : 

In a recent speech to prove the purity of the 
elections in the city of New York, Mr. Horatio 
Seymoor alluded to the draft in 1864, and spoke 
of ‘‘ the sacredness of its purpose—the preserva- 
tion of our Union.” But at the beginning of the 


| 


~ 


war with so sacred a purpose Mr. Srymour said 
substantially—and the saying was used against 
him with withering force by Dayret S. Dickry- 
son—that the Union should be dissolved rather 
than that slavery should be abolished. Mr. Sty- 
MOUR’S speech is intended, like the proclamation 
of Mr. 'Twerp’s Mr. Horrman when he was 
Mayor, to protect electoral frauds in the city of 
New York. Mr. Seymour’s assertion of the 
purity of elections in this city is contradicted 
by the World, the editor of which says that 
he personally knew the shameless frauds by 
which Mr, A. Oakey Hawi and Mr. 
M. Tweep cut down Mr. Seymour’s own vote 
herein 1868; and by Mr. Tuomas J. CREAMER, 
now of Tammany Hall, and then not of Tammany 
Hall, who said last winter in a speech in the State 
Senate, carefully reported in the Wordd, that the 
electoral system in the city of New York was ‘as 
corrupt as hell.” Mr. Sk ymovur’s smooth gener- 
alities will hardly stand against these positive as- 
sertions of his own party associates who live in 
the city, and are familiar with the Democratic 
methods here. 


One of the late fucetie in the morning papers 
was that General Banks, being advertised to de- 


liver a lecture upon the European war, was at 


the last moment induced to withdraw, because his 
sympathies were known to be with the French, 
and ex-Governor Harriman, of New Hamp- 
shire, took his place. At first sight this news 
would be puzzling, as there is a tolerably free 
expression upon the subject by other gentlemen, 
and it is certainly difficult to see why General 
Banks should not say that he sympathizes with 
France, if such isthe fact. But in the papers of 
the previous day it was announced that the Gen- 
eral had just been renominated for Congress, and 
the unavoidable inference is, that there must be a 
large number of voters of German descent among 
his constituenty. But the matter was clumsily 
managed. If he had been reported unwell, no 
ill consequences might have followed. But to 
announce authoritatively in the papers that he 
had strong French sympathies would seem to be 
as damaging as if he had said so in a lecture. 


WE are very glad to know fhat we misappre- 
hended the action of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, and very sorry if we shall 
have led any reader into error. The represent- 
atives of the cause did not seek to traffic with 
either of the great party conventions, nor mean 
to make any bargain whatever. But before 
those conventions met the Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention resolved to vote for no candjdate upon 
any ticket who was not favorable to the political 
equality of women. ‘The Convention, however, 
did address a request to both of the other conven- 
tions, requesting the recognition of that equality 
as an act of justice. We learn that the friends 
of the cause among the Republicans in Massa- 


chusetts are entirely satisfied with what has been 


done, and the very imposing vote which ‘‘the 
resolution’ received in the Republican 
iom~justifies the expectation that next 
year it may become a plank in the platform, 


Tue paragraph in the Pa/l Mal/ Gazette in- 
sulting Senator Morton, our new Minister to 
England, of whose final acceptance, however, 
there are serious doubts, should be regarded ‘as 
just what it is—the gibe of an ignorant and ir- 
responsible writer. Certainly .it should not be 
allowed to affect in any degree the feeling of 
Americans toward England. - Our own press *s 
free, and we know how loosely the falsest stories 
are often told by it about England and English- 
men, which are intended only to exasperate. 
There is no more popular Buncombe in this coun- 
try than ‘‘digs” at England, and we are very 
sorry to say it. ‘They are the expression of a 
dull and ignorant hostility; of the spirit which 
insists upon confounding our friends in that eoun- 
try with our enemies, and denouncing them all 
as selfish Britishers. Of course there are selfish 
Britishers, and we ought to pity them, and be 
thankful that there are no selfish Yankees; but, 
on the other hand, there are Englishmen who 
are our true and sturdy friends. They are a 
great and controlling party in England ; and why 
do we apparently always insist upon forgetting 
them? It was the morning after the speech of 
Mr. ‘'Homas HvucGues in New York that the para- 
graph from the Pall Ma/l was published. His 
speech and the paragraph fairly illustrate the 
tvo Englands, which we must clearly compr€- 
hend before we can be just in our feelings to- 
ward that country. 


Ovr friends the enemy are having a very rough 
passage with their charge against General Woop- 
FORD of complicity in the slave-trade. Mr. Mur- 
RAY, the late United States Marshal for the dis- 
trict, asserts that when the General was a candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor somebody from the 
Tribune called upon him, and asked him to keep 
still upon the subject, as Mr. GREELEY had nom- 
inated General WoopFrorp at the Syracuse Con- 
vention. The Mayor of the city asks Mr. GREE- 
LEY if the messenger did not call at his request. 
To which Mr. GREELEY answers, ‘‘ No, Sir. 
Murray has lied to you if he has told you any 
thing of the sort, so far as we are concerned.” 
Mr. Murray adds that he consented not to pro- 
duce the evidence which would have so damaged 
General Wooprorp. But it does not follow, 
because he may have been asked to be silent, 
that the evidence was conclusive. It was enough 
that it would have made the same talk that it 
has now; and if a person came to the Marshal 
from the Tribune it was with the hope of keep- 
ing the discussion out of the canvass. ‘That the 
evidence was necessarily fatal to General Woop- 
FORD is entirely disproved by the fact that the 
whole subject was examined at the time by Judge 
Sutpwan and the Interier Department, and the 
General most honorably exonerated. Mr. GREE- 


LEY, "in another article, suggested that the secret 
of Mr. Murray’s hostility to General Wooprorp 
is that, as Assistant District-Attorney, the Gen- 
eral interfered with some of the Marshal’s plans 
for enriching himself by prize captures. , How- 
ever this may be, the attack upon General Woop- 
FORD has entirely failed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN FRANCE. 


Up to the latest dates; by balloon from*Paris (Octo- 
ber 23), the general situation within the wails of that 
city had undergone no material change since the com- 
plete investment by the Prussians. It is reported that 
the people are calm and resolute: The manufacture 
of arms, especially of cannon, is pushed forward 
with great dispatch, and the voluntcers and Moblots 
are drilled incessantly. Frequent sorties on the part 
of the — are reported. <These scenizto have no 
object but that of harassing the bsiegers-at their 
work, and accustoming the new soldiers te service, as 
the time has evidently not arrived for a serions attempt 
to raise the siege by a general attack from within the 
city. Provisions are said to be still plentiful, and all 


the unoccupied squares .and pleasure-grounds in the . 


city are planted with cabbage and cauliflower. 

he fire from the French batteries is said to be so 
effective that the Prussians are unable to push their 
lines within bombarding distance of the city. The 
forts are manned by the beat gunners in the world. 


Reports from official and private sources show that — 


bands of sharp-shooters, in all parts of the country 
occupied by the enemy, are becoming more and more 
effective, and cause much annoyance and damage on 
the German lines of coyamunication. 

Accounts in regard ta@the destruction of the chateau 
of St. Cloud are contradictory. The Berlin papers lay 
it to the French, and condemn it as an act of Van- 
dalism. One French report says the chiteau was de- 
stroyed to show the world that the Parisians would 
not hesitate to sacrifice every thing in the defense of 
their country, while another says it was fired by the 
Prussians to conceal their depredations. The inhab- 
itants Of the town of St. Cloud say that-all the valu- 
ables and art treasures had disappeared before the fire 
broke out. 

Four thousand French soldiers surrendered at Sois- 
sons October 15, and 132 cannon were among the spoils 
of the victors. The Prussian force released by this 
surrender is said to number 22,000 men. It will move 
against some others of the northern fortified places. 

The defeat of the French before Orleans in the series 
of engagements commencing @ctober 10, resulted in 
the capture and occupation of that city by. the Prue-. 
sians, who took 6000 prisoners.. They also took ali the 
clothing from shops and wine from cellars. The in- 
vaders age sweeping the valley of the Loire of cattle. 

General Garibaldi has organized his command in the 
Vosges. It consists of three brigades, one of which is 
commartied by his son Menotti. 

The efforts of General Burnside to negotiate a eet- 
tlement between France and Prussia have failed. 
Count Von Bismarck’s proposals, made through the 
American General, were said to he the — of an 
indemnity of eighty millions sterling; Alsace and Lor- 
raine to be neutral territory for ten years, and then to 
decide by a plebiscitum their future status; the Prus- 
sians to enter Paris, and sign a peace there. It is re 
ported that M. Jules Favre considered these terms rea- 
sonable, but that the Parisians indignantly rejected 
them. Notwithstanding this failure, it is sfated ina 
London dispatch of October 23 that the British embas« 
sadors at Tours and Berlin, in conjunction with those 
of Austria‘and Italy, were about to offer direct inter- 
vention for an armistice. 

The German commander on the Loire has issued a 
samen declaring that the main condition of 
peace is the restitution of Alsace and Lorraiué to Ger- 
many. 

GENERAL FOREIGN ITEMS. ‘ 


The Raman provinces are to be consolidated to- 
ether, with five prefectures. The Italian Minister of 
‘inance says the transfer of. the capital to Rome is no 

longer doubtful, but it needs the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Catholic hierarchy of Great Britain have issued 
‘a protest against Italian occupation of Papal territory, 
and a movement for the interference of the British 
government is'to be put in 

The Duke of Aosta, second son of the King of Italy, 
has been offered, and Las accepted, the throne of Spain. 

Late advices from China state that two Mandarins 
have been transported, and fifteen men beheaded for 
complicity in the Tien-tsin outrages. An embassy is 
to go to France. 

he steamship Cambria, of the Anchor line, which 
left this city October 8, for Glasgow, struck on Innish- 
trahuil Island, off the north coast of Ireland, on the 
19th ult., and became a total wreck. A seaman who 
was picked up in a boat, in which g@lso was the corpse 
of a young girl, states that four other boats left the 
wreck, but they had not been heard from at the date 
of the latest advices. His boat had been upset several 
times, and all but himself drowned. 

An order has been issued by Captain-General De Ro- 
das, of Cuba, liberatipg 2000 apprenticed negroes cap- 
tured from slavers in’ 1555, 1856, and 1557. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Aw earthquake occurred on the 20th ult., which ap- 
ears to have passed from Ohio throngh New York, 
ower Canada, and New eperent, tu the coast. Dis- 

tinct shocks were noticed at Cleveland (Ohio), Ithacs, 
Syracuse, and other places in the interior of this State, 
po the Hudson from Albany to this city, at Mon- 
treal and other Canada towns, and throughout the New 
England States. It occurred at a few minutes past 11 
o'clock, @fd lasted from half a minute to two minutes, 
At Montreal the shock was so severe that belle were 
rung in the public buildings, and judges precipitately 
left their rooms in the court-house. Chimney-tope 
were thrown down in Quebec, and the spire of St. 
Paul’s Church, Toronto, was seen to sway back and 
forth. Throughout the Domjnion the shock was quite 
distinct. 

The President has appointed Thursday, the 24th of 
November, to be a day of- Thanksgiving throughout 
the couhtry. . 

A number of distinguished Japanese are in San 
Francisco; among thein the Priuce Imperial, heir-ap- 
parent to the throne. ‘ 

Advices have been received in Toronto from Fort 
Garry, Manitoba, that small-pox was raging in that 
region of the West, and that the Indians were dying 
by thousands, and their corpses were scattered ove 
the plains, filling the air with stench. 

Several terrific hurricanes have recently swept over 
the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indian waters, at- 
tended with great loss of life and property. The coast 
of Florida is strewn with the wrecks of smal! sailing 
vessels, and one steamship, the Maripesa, plying be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, is known to be lost 
with all on board. The Havana steamship Morro Cas- 
tle encountered the burricane ‘on the 2ist ult., while 
on her voyage to this city. The waves made a cles” 
breach over the ship, and the captain was compelled to 
throw overboard the deck-load, consisting of 700 bar- 
rela of oranges. This was of material service, but the 
hurricane continued, and dashed the boats from the 
davits, tore the sails into atoms, carried away the sky- 
lights, binnacle, and every thing movable on deck, 
and, to make matters worse, damaged the padile- 
wheel boxes, and filled the saloons with water. B 
the skillful seamanship of her experienced command- 
er, Captain Richard Adams, the Morro Castle 
safely through the storm; and on arriving at this port 
the passengers published a card expressing their sense 
energy and good management. 
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Travel and Adventore, .. | 


PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH ICELAND. 


CHAPTER V. 

Off for Mount Hecla.—Deserted by the Guide.—An involuntary Halt. 
_=-Hospitable Reception.—A Conversation In Latin.—Strange Scene 
“in a Church.—A Peasant Wedding. —Curious Marriage Customs. 

Leavine the wonderful plain of the geysers, described in 
the last chapter, M. Noél Nougaret, from whose interesting 
narrative these papers are prepared, continued his journey to 
Mount Hecla. ‘This remarkable volcano is situated in the 
southwestern part of the island, and not many miles from the 
coast. ‘The valleys which extend into this region from the sea 
have each its stream of water, fed by the copious rains which 
come from the condensation of the vapors that rise from the 
comparatively warm water carried thither from the Gulf Stream. 
This moisture causes the grass to grow wherever there is any 
soil; and the country is accordingly sparsely inhabited by 
peasants, who raise sheep and cattle and horses to the extent 
that the scanty vegetation will allow, though they derive their 
chief sustenance from the products of the sea. 

Our traveler had been deserted by the guide which he had 
employed to conduct him to the region of the geysers, and 
lefc alone With the nine horses whieh constituted his ‘‘ trans- 
portation.” For on such expeditions as these it is necessary, 
it seems, to take one horse to carry the tent and its accesso- 
ries, two more for provisions and baggage, and two; saddle- 
horses—one for the guide, and one for the traveler himself, 
This makes five that are necessary for the actual work, and 
five more must be taken for a change, that the two sets may 
relieve each other, by bearing the burdens alternately during 
the progress of the journey, since no fresh horses can be ob- 
tained on the way to furnish relays. 

Our traveler accordingly, after being thus deserted by his . 
guide, proceeded to load his horses and prepare to continue his SUPPER IN THE CHURCH. 


journey alone. He had anexcellent map ; for the Icelanders, 

though rude and simple in their manners, have attained to a 

muclr higher degree of cultivation than one would expert to 

find in so wild and inclement a region, and, in co-operation 

with the Danish government, they had constructed an excellent 

map of the country. On this map various little villages were . 

laid down in the valleys which lay between the geysers and 

Hecla, at some of which he hoped to obtain a new guide. > 

The horses went on, as they were accustomed to do on such 
journeys, following each other in a long line, with their mas- 
ter at the head of it. They advanced in this way very steadily 
for some time, until they came to a hut, when they at once 
broke their ranks and began peaceably feeding upon the grass 
around it. They took it for granted, it seems, that there was 
to be a halt at everv hut. There were dogs sleeping upon the 
top of the hut, which was roofed with turf, and had the, ap- 
pearance of a mound, with a rude opening for a door at one 
end, and presented a general appearance which might almost 
indicate that it was the abode of some wild animal. 

‘The dogs received the traveler with a loud barking, which 
soon brought the only occupant of the hut, an old, woman, to 
the door. Her husband was very probably at sea, fishing. It 
_ was theoretically night, though in the month of June, in these ~ , 
© latitudes, there is no darkness at any hour. ‘The woman, by 
pantomime, invited the stranger to come in and rest from his 
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journey. Hedecliued this invitation, as he wished 
to go to a certain village some miles tarther on ; 
but being thirsty, he pronounced the Icelandic 
word metk, which was one of the few words of 
the language which he had in his very limited 
vocabulary. ‘The woman immediately went into 
the hut, and brought out some milk in a calabash. 
When M. Nougaret bad drunk he handed back 


BR | the bowl to the woman, and she took a drink 
| | herself, as required by the rites of hespitality in 
e* ; such eases, as understood in Iceland. He then 
otiered her some pieces of Danish money, but 
te she declined receiving any compensation, He 
a then took from his pocket a kind of shawl-pin, 
af | with a large head spangled with gilded stars, and 
3: i offered it-to her. She received this gift with 
- = great apparent surprise and gratitude; and then 
/ M. Nougaret, gathering his troop of horses to- 
a b gether again, went on his way, the arfimals fol-/ 
ce lowing him in aline aléng the narrow, rough, 
4 and devious track which constitutes the ony 
road, with a docility and steadiness quite clar- 
a acteristic of well-trained Iceland ponies. 

4 4 ’ It was about midnight, though there was a 
| ie i bright sunset light diffused over the sky, when 
ae the traveler arrived at his place of destination, 


which was a point designated on the map as 

Thorfastather. It was a little hamlet, consist- 

iid, like others of its class scattered among these 

valleys. of a plain wooden. church, twenty by 

thirty feet in dimensions, built upon the rocks, 
and with a turf-covered hut, forming the parson- 

R age, near it. Sometimes there are also in these 

cases a few other similar huts, occupied by peas- 

ere ants, near by. A small burying-ground is also 

3 usually seen near, filled with turf-covered graves. 

Gur traveler approached the hat, which he 

deemed to be the residence of the minister, and 

knocked at a window which occupied the bottom 
ra of a deep embrasure by the side of the door. He 
¥ was answered by a vociferous barking of dogs 
fromcthe roof and from the interior of the house. 

Presently the minister himself appeared at the 

door. He was a small man, was wrapped in a 

loug black coat or gown, and his face was nearly 

concealed above by the vizor of a cap which he 
wore, and by his beard belpw. Behind him, in 

a natrow passage-way, were seen a crowd of 

women and children, who had risen hastily, it 

seems, and pressed forward to’see who had come. 

The traveler accosted thé minister in Latin, 

and succeedéd finally in explaiting to him in 

that language-—though with.some difficulty, on 
account of the difference of pronunciation—who 
he was. and wherefore he hid come, As soon 
as the case was understood: the whole family 
seemed’ greatly pleased with ‘the arrival of their 

Visitor, and all united in giving him a most cord- 
ial and affectionate reception, as if he had been 
an old friend. 

It seems, according to the statement of our 
author, that these svlitary churches are uct ex- 
tlusively devoted tu purposes of religious, wor- 
ship, but are called upon to fulfill various other 
functions, especially those connected with the 

_rites of hospitality. In this case the traveler Was 
at once conducted to the church, and preéepara- 
tions were made for-his accommodation there, 
while the minister’s-wife, in order to make room 
for his effects, began to take away the various 
articles of clothing for her family which had been 
kept there. A supper was soon prepared for 

- him, the table being set in the open space near 
the pulpit, and the minister himself keeping him 
company while he was eating it, while all the 
household, together with Some of the neighbors, 
assembled as spectators in the pews. 

After supper the table was cleared, and.a bed 
was made up in the place of it. When all was 
ready the family and the visitors withdrew, and 
the traveler, after smoking his cigar, went to bed, 
and occupied himself fora time, before he went 

. to sleep. in looking through a window near his 

bed at the flowers blooming in the church-yard, 

and musing on the singularity of his situation, 

ii “. until at length he fell asleep. 

$f When he awoke ‘he sun had of course been 

up for a long time, rising as it does in this lati- 

tude and at| this season soon after midnight. 

When he opened the church door he found that 

all the family of the minister were at work in the 

fields around, gathering the scanty crop of hay 

. which their grounds produced. ‘They left their 

 - work, however, when he appeared, and came to 

bid him good-morning. ‘The minister had told 

him the evening before that there was to be a 

wedding among them the next day, and had in- 

vited him to stay and attend it, which he had 
tH | promised to do. We wondered which of the 

Be te | young women was-to be the bride, but could not 

determine the question. He had. some presents 

: which he intended to bring torward, and thought 

, aa | it would be proper to make some distinction, in 

, | the distribution of them, in favor of the bride, 

if he could ascertain who she was; but he could 
obtain .no clew. P 

, ‘So after breakfast he brought furward his pres- 

ents, and commenced the distribution of them. 

They consisted of dolls gayly dressed, rings and 

bracelets of imifation jewelry, rolls of narrow 

ribbons, and jumping-jacks —hideous-looking im- 

ages made to spring up out of a box when the lid 

was opened. The surprise and pleasure which 

the display of these objects occasioned to all, both 
| vid and young, were unbounded. ‘The jumping- 

: jacks he had intended for the little children, but 

the old people were so delighted with them that 

they took possession of them.themselves with the 
utmost eagerness and delight. | 

} As for the ribbons, they were given to the girls, 

in the expectation that they would be particularly 
pleased with them; but they did not seem to 
know what to make of them. They unrolled 
them, and then examined curiously the round 
blocks on which they had been wound. Their 
perplexity was not removed until M. Nougaret 
himself took down a lock of hair from the head 
of one of the young girls, and adorned the end of 
it with a knot which he. formed from one of the 
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gayest of the ribbons. This delighted them all 
exceedingly, and the ribbons were at once in 
gréat demand. : 

‘The mystery in regard to the bride was at 
length explained. She was not then at home, 
but had been living with her husband already, at 
his house, fur nearly a year. The writer makes 
the extraordinary statement that, among these 
simple-minded people, when two young persons 
agree to take each other as husband and wife, the 
essential thing to constitute the marriage is that 
they should so agree, and at once establish the 
relation by beginning tolive together. ‘The mar- 
riage ceremony is a matter of form, important 
enough, it is wue, but in regard to which there 
is no necessity for any special haste. Any time 
before or about the‘time that the first child is 
born is deemed sufficient. ‘The young couple 
whgse marriage was about to be solemnized in 
this instance was a case of this kind. They had 
been living together in their own home, at some 
miles distant, for nearly a year. And now the 
marriage ceremony was to be performed. 

A long cavalcade was formed, and the whole 
company wem forth to meet the bridegroom and 
bride. When they reached the place of meeting 
the bridal pair were escorted back to the church, 
and the ceremony proceeded. The service was 
duly performed, our traveler standing as one of 
the groomsmen. When the service was over 
the party engaged in the usual rejoicings on such 
occasions; but the bride soon retired, and not 
long after M. Nougaret was called to attend her 
in his capacity of medical man. Inthe morning 
it was announced that a child was born, and that 
it was decided to proceed at once to the baptism 
of the new-comer, and M. Nougaret was request- 
ed to stand as godfather. And thus, as he says 
in the conclusion of his narrative of this affair, 
he was called upon, in the course of thirty hours, 
to act in the capacity of ladies’ hair -dresser, 
groomsman, physician, and godfather. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ONE EVENING. 

Fattu polished the last tea-cup, counted the 
spoons, brushed a little lint from one of the tum- 
blers, and then, arranging them upon the closet 
shelf to her entire satisfaction, closed the door 
upon them with an air of relief. Then she 
straightened the crumb-cloth, spread the crim- 
son table-cover, placed the lamp upon it ready 
for lighting, and laid her father’s daily paper be- 
side it. ‘Lhis done, she went to the door and 
looked out. 

It had been a sultry summer day. ‘The heat- 
ed air in the meadow had seemed to vibrate vis- 
ibly ; and the cows had stood all day knee-deep 
in the water lazily brushing away the flies, and 
browsing the thick herbage upon the bank, and 
the tender shoots of the overhanging willows. 
Faith was tired. The children had been trouble- 
some; and her young step-mother—herself only 
ten vears older than this girl of eighteen of whom 
I am writing—had had a headache. ‘To tell the 
truth, she always had one—or some other ache 
—whenever it was hot, or the children were cross, 
or any unpleasant domestic exigencies arose. 
Miss Ophelia might have pronounced her ‘‘ shift- 
lessx” She declared herself a martyr to feeble- 
ness and to her nerves. 

But now the sun was lying low in the west; 
a bright breeze was dimpling the river, and the 
tree-tops nodded and beckoned invitingly. ‘Tom 
and Janet would not want to go to bed. for an 
hour, and Faith caught her little white sun-bon- 
net from the peg behind the door. She wanted 
to be alone for a while, to be free, to think her 
own thoughts, and to open her heart to the sweet 
ministries of nature. She needed rest and 
medicine such as she could find nowhere else. 
‘No. I am not speaking at random. I mean 
just what I say—such as she could find nowhere 
else. God reaches a young girl’s heart more 
nearly through his woods, his flowers, his dews, 
his stars, his sacred solitudes, his holy calms 
than through the lore of books, or even the rev- 
elations of his Word.’ These things touch it 
as with a human tenderness, and the closed doors 
fly open at their approach. 

She had just got to the gate. 

‘* Faith! Faith! Tom says he wants to go to 
bed,” called Mrs. Harris. ‘* Come and get him. 
He is driving me crazy.” 

Faith went back to the house, and hung up 
her bonnet again, casting one lingering glance 
at the cool, leafy recesses beyond the river. 

‘*You will sot. go to sleep yet, Tom,” she 
said. ‘It is e hour before your bedtime. 
Where’s Jane 

But Miss Jahet’ was not ready to go to bed. 
She was slowly shaking the saw-dust out of her 
dolly, sitting with her face to the wall in a dark 
corner. 

**Oh! leave Janet for the present,” said Mrs. 
Harris. ‘‘ She’s quiet enough, and I'll send her 
up by-and-by. If ‘Tom doesn’t want to go to 
sleep just yet, you can tell him stories.” 

Tell him stories!’ Faith knew just what that 
meant. She repeated ‘‘ Mother Goose,” and 
the ‘‘ House that Jack Built,” and ‘‘ London 
Bridge,” and ‘“‘ Who Killed Cock Robin ?” until 
her head swam. ‘Then she began with ‘‘ Noah’s 
Ark,” and went straight through to ‘‘ Malachi.” 
But all to no purpose. The great brown eyes 
still looked at her unwearyingly from over the 
low foot-board, and the persistent little voice still 
pounced upon every omission, and demanded 
the correction of every blunder. 

‘‘Ah, Tom!” she cried at last; ‘‘I knew 
you were not sleepy—and I am so tired! Do 
be a good boy now, and let me go down stairs. 
— can go to sleep without me if you have a 
mind,” 


long,” said Master Tommy, kicking his feet 
| agaimst the wall. ‘*Not for six or fourteen 


‘‘No, I ain’t a-going to sleep for ever so 


hours; and there’s lots and lots of stories you’ve 
got to tell me! If you don’t, I shall holler and 
holler, and that makes mamma’s head ache.” 

Faith resigned herself to her fate, and began 
to improvise a fairy tale. ‘That was at least 
better than ringing the changes any longer upon 
‘* As I was Going to Sell my Eggs,” or *‘ Little 
Jack Horner.” But just then a lady and gentle- 
man upon horseback swept by, the latter raising 
his eyes to the window as he passed, and then, 
lifting his hat with a smile, bowing until his dark 
hair nearly touched his horse’s chestnut mane. 

The color flashed to Faith’s face, and for an 
instant she drew back and hid herself in the 
shadow of the curtain. Then, as the riders swept 
round the corner, and commenced a more leisure- 
ly ascent of the hill, she leaned forward and 
watched them—watched them with a look of 
pain and longing. 

‘*What you stopping for, Faith?” came a 
voice from the bed. ‘* Why don’t you tell me 
what became of the princess? Did she ever 
find—” 

** No,” cried Faith, suddenly, ‘‘she never 
found what she was looking for, never, never! 
Oh, Tom, Tom! do let me be! I can’t tell you 
any more stories to-night.” 

‘** But you mast, you see; because if you don't 
I shall cry and scream and get sick, and then—” 

Faith rose in her desperation and went up to 
the bed. 

**Tom Harris, you will-do no such thing; 
and I shall not tell you another story this night. 
Do you just turn over and go to sleep, or I shall 
go straight down stairs.” . 

Astonished out of his wits, for Faith had never 
so dealt with him before, Tom turned quietly to 
the wall and said never a word. Faith went 
back to the window. | 

They were still going slowly up the hill—slow- 
lv, like those to whom the present moment is 
golden, and who would prolong its sheen. ‘The 
lady was young, only a year or two older than 
Faith, probably, and very beautiful; so beauti- 
ful that the child who sat cowering there behind 
the window-curtain gazed at her with a strange 
sinking of heart; for the gentleman who rode 
by her side was—Kenneth Marston. 

As they reached the brow of the hill they 
reined in their steeds, and Faith knew by the 
wave of Kenneth’s hand that he was pointing 
out to his companion all that was worth seeing 
in the valley below—the wide sweep of the hills, 
the uplifting of the mountain peaks, the glories 
of earth and air and sky. She knew just how 
his eye dilated, how his form seemed to expand, 


how his voice grew deeper and tenderer. There 
was the sting of it. 
But how could he help it? How could 


Faith help it that this beautiful, cultured, grace- 
ful woman had dropped down, out of the clouds, 
as it were, and for three or four weeks had sat 
beside him at the board. walked with him in the 
dim old woods, read with him out of the self- 
same book, rode with him over the hills and 
through the valleys, and knelt by his side in the 
same pew on Sunday? No one was to blame; 
but that did not make it any easier. 

Faith looked at ber as she sat there on her 
white horse, outlined against the sky, with her 
dark blue drapery falling.in graceful folds. She 
was not so far off but that it was easy to see 
how ‘‘ her wavy hair, so wondrous fair, was with 
the sunset glowing ;” and how white were the 
little ungloved hands that were fastening back 
some stray tresses that had become loosened by 
the rapid motion. 

Poor Faith! ‘* There is such a difference in 
people,” she sighed, as the riders passed out of 
sight. {* Now my dresses will never fall like 
that, every fold in the right place. If my hair 
comes down it will not wave and twist and coil 
itself until its disorder is prettier and more pic- 
turesque than another’s painstaking. And just 
look at my hands !” 

The sun went down, and the gray twilight 
crept over the earth. Janet came sleepily up 
stairs, holding dolly clasped to her heart, bottom 
upward, and scattering saw-dust all the way. 
Faith undressed her, and in two minutes she was 
in the land of Nod, to which place Tom had al- 
ready betaken himself. 

’ Faith was free now, for the baky was already 
asleep, and Mrs. Harris was reading the last 
magazine, undisturbed by nerves or headaches. 
But she had lost the desire for a walk. She 
wanted to think. 

It was all over between her and Kenneth 
Marston. Of course it was. Or rather it had 
never been begun. Only she had thought—she 
had hoped—she had been sure— 

But she did not blame him. Oh no! Why 
should she? Shall a man stoop to pick up a 
pebble when a diamond has fallen in his way? 
Shall he prick his fingers in attempting to pluck 
a wild sweet-brier when there is a moss-rose, 
dewy and fragrant, blooming at his feet ? 

Ah, Faith! Men have preferred sweet-briers 
to moss-roses. But you have not learned that 


et. 

She had always known she was not good enough 
forhim. She had always wondered why he sought 
‘her companionship. He was so much wiser 
than she—he knew so much more of books and 
of the world. He had been—why, every where ; 
and she had never been farther than Burlington 
in all her life. When she came home from her 
one year at'Mrs. Worcester’s school, which was 
all her father could afford, she had intended to 
do so much. ‘There were her French books on 
the little shelf, and her Botany, and Ancient His- 
tory, and Literature, and she meant to have 
gone on with them. She had come home with 
all a girl's eager ambition—her desire to do and 
to be. But she had washed dishes, and tended 
baby, and skimmed the milk, and put Tommy 
to bed, and darned stockings, and hemmed ruf- 
fling for Janet’s aprons; and the French books 
were unopened, and she was forgetting who built | 


| 


St. Paul’s, and in what year Shakspeare died, 
That was the end of it. .Her time was all frit- 
tered away, and there was nothing to show for 
it. 

Yet she had thought—she had really thought 
sometimes that Kenneth Marston loved her; and 
she had dreamed—she was ashamed of it now, 
but she acknowledged it bravely as she com- 
muned with her own heart, sitting there with her 
head buried in her arms—she had dreamed of a 
beautiful home with him, where herinyocent tastes 
and fancies might find free indulgence, and where 
a gentle, guiding hand would lead her in the 
flowery paths she loved. And now the dream 
was over. She had awakened the first time she 
saw him and Judith Grant togéther, and she 
should never dream again. 

If she could only go away somewhere and do 
something !—teach, or make bonnets, or go into 
a shop, or keep books, she did not care what— 
any thing that would take her out of herself, and 
open a new life for her. But there was no es- 
cape. She must just stay there and listen to her 
mother’s complaints, and tell stories to ‘Tommy, 
and mend Janet’s doll, and grow old and home- 
ly and fretful, maybe! That was the worst of 
it. ‘To feel that she was growing down rather 
than up. Dwarfing herself, when she had so 
longed to grow to the full stature of a perfect 
womanhood. 

She stopped thinking for a moment and listen- 
ed. There was a strange, preternatural hush 
abroad—a portentous silence that startled her. 
She raised her head. The soft, rosy tints had 
faded from the sky, and dense black clouds were 
gathering overhead. Presently window-blinds 
swung to with a crash at the other side of the 
house, and the trees swayed and bent before the 
couriers of the approaching tempest. 

Faith went down stairs to close the windows 
and fasten the doors. Just as she did so a heavy 
peal of thunder rattled overhead, and lightning 
seemed to dart from every quarter of the heavens. 


‘This little girl of ours was physically brave. She 


did not know the meaning of fine-lady tremors, 
or what it was to shrink from real or imaginary 
dangers. In her present mood she rather en- 
joyed this fierce convulsion of the elements, and 
deliberately seated herself upon the door-step to 
watch the progress of events. Not a drop of rain 
had fallen; but now the rumbling of the thunder 
was incessant, and the black clouds were rent 
and riven by the fierce forked lightning. At 
one moment the darkness was intense—the verv 
blackness of the densest midnight; the nex 
both earth and heaven were lit with a lurid 
glare that seemed to come straight from the re- 
gions of everlasting flame. 

She had forgotten Kenneth Marston, forgotten 
Judith Grant, forgotten Faith Harris. Her 
thoughts had gone on the wings of the lightning 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. Man’s voice 
is so small, so weak, when God speaks. But 
just then the sultry fires lit up the brow of the 
hill, and for one moment she beheld a vision. 

A flying steed, white as the driven snow 
against that back-ground of ebony clouds, a mass 
of tossing drapery, a gleam of golden hair stream- 
ing out upon the night wind, a white face fixed 
in terror and despair, and two hands clutching 
the silvery mane. | 

Faith took it all in at a glance. She thought 
as the drowning think. A lifetime was con- 
densed into one moment’s space. 

Straight down the hill came the frightened 
horse. At the bottom of it, if he kept the road, 
there was a short turn, sharp and sudden as a 
right angle. If he did not keep it, there was a 
deep ravine straight ahead, and stones at the 
bottom. Faith Harris knew that Judith Grant 
was riding right into the jaws of death either way. 
For one instant she clasped her hands over her 
eyes, as if to shut out some fearful sight, then 
she darted across the road as if borne on the 
wings of the Wind. 

She said afterward that she could not account 
for it—that it was like an inspiration; but that — 
during that one moment of doubt or irresolu- 
tion she seemed to see herself standing upon 
the smooth stump of a tree that had recently been 
cut down close to the road-side, with her left 
arm wound around a large sapling, an offshoot 
of the parent tree. ‘That gave her the thought 
upon which she acted. In far Jess time than I 
have been writing this paragrfaph—in less time, 
perhaps, than you have been reading it—she had 
taken her position, and was awaiting Judith’s ap- 
proach. 

On swept the horse. A second more and she 
shouted, standing there like a young pythoness 
upon the tripod, with the lightnings darting about 
her: | 

** Judith! Judith Grant! I can save you! 
Turn him this way!” 

The sharp accents pierced the nearly deadened 
ears, and, looking up, the white-faced rider saw 
Faith almost within reach. Instinct rather than 
reason taught her to give a sudden pull upon the 
mare upon the side nearest to the stump. The 
horse swerved. Faith’s arm was extended, and 
clasped Judith’s waist ; the steed rushed onward, 
and the two girls fell to the ground stunned and 
senseless. | 

A while afterward—Faith never knew how 
long—she. sat up in the darkness. Her clothes 
were wet. The storm had spent its fury, and 
the moon was breaking through the clouds. At 
first she could not tell where she was or what 
had happened. 

The girls had not fallen together. Judith, 
breaking from Faith's clasping arm, had dropped 
upon the side of the stump nearést the road. 
Faith, clinging to the little tree, had swayed 
around and fallen behind it. As she sat there 
now, trying to collect her senses, she heard foot- 
steps and voices and the rumbling of wheels. 

‘“Here she is, Mr.-Gray,’’ said Kenneth 
Marston's voice. ‘*Oh, my God!” 

Faith saw him drop upon his knees beside the 
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body that looked so like death as the dim rays 
of the lantern fell upon it. She saw him place 
his hand upon Judith’s heart ; she heard his mur- 
mured words of thanksgiving as he found that 
she yet lived; she saw him put the hair back 
from the forehead with a tender touch; she saw 
him stoop over and kiss the pale brow, ere he 
lifted. the slight figure in his arms and bore it to 
Mr. Gray’s carriage; she heard him speak a 
few low words, and there was something in his 
yoice that she had never heard before. 

The wheels rolled away in the distance, and 
Faith got up, went home, and to bed. She had 
saved a life—that was all; for the next day 
Judith’s horse was found in the bottom of the 
ravine. 

The next morning Faith was paler than usual, 
and there were dark circles about her eyes. 

Mother,” she said, ‘‘if you are willing, I 
will put the baby in her carriage, and draw her 
up in the woods. I can sew just as well there as 
here, and—I can’t breathe this morning.”’ 

Mrs. Harris looked at her in some surprise. 

‘*Go, if you want to,” she answered, ‘‘ But 


I expect the baby’ll get all stung up by the mos-- 


quitoes.”” 

Faith went, nevertheless; and before long Ken- 
neth Marston joined her. He did not speak at 
first, but held out his hand silently, and looked 
at the patient little face very much as one might 
look at a pictured saint. 

At last he said: one 

‘¢ Where were you last night, Faith, when [ 
found Judith and took her away ?” 

‘¢T was—there,” said Faith, hesitating, ‘‘ on 
the other side of the stump.” 

‘¢ And you did not speak to me—would not let 
me thank you! Oh, Faith!” 

She did not answer, but her face was hidden 
in her hands. He removed them with. gentle 
violence, and held them close prisoners. 

‘‘ Judith has told me all about it,” he whis- 
pered. ‘* How brave and noble you were, and 
how you saved her from certain death. You 
know where they found the horse ?” 

Faith nodded, shuddéring. 

‘¢She wants to know you better,” he went on. 
‘* She told me to bring you to her to-day, for she 
is not able to sit up, and she wants .o thank and 
bless you.” 

Faith shook her head. 

‘‘You won't refuse, Faith. It is not like you 
—you who have given her her life. See, she has 
sent you this,” he added, slipping a costly ring 
upon her finger as he spoke. 

Faith drew it off and laid it in his hand again, 
while her face grew white as ashes. 

‘*T do not wish to be paid for what I did,” 
she said, while her lips trembled painfully. 

‘*Paid! Faith, she never dreamed of such a 
thing. How could she? She sent the ring 
simply because she could not come to you her- 
self. She said, ‘It means less than my simplest 
word, Kenneth. But place it on her finger, and 
beg her to come to me.’ She has the gentlest, 
truest heart, Faith. Do not misjudge her.” 

A shade of color had stolen back to Faith’s 
face. But at these words it blanched again to 
the very lips. 


**I can not wear your wife's ring,” said, 


presently, in a low, self-contained voice. ‘‘ It is 

impossible. But tell her I am glad that I was 

able to be of service to her, and that I hope there 

a ee years of happiness in store for you 
oth.” 

‘*My wife—my wife’s ring!” exclaimed the 
young man, detaining her as she was about to 
leave hin. ‘‘My wife! Why, what do you 
mean, Faith ?” 

Her eyes flashed, then fell as they met his. 

**[ mean that I saved your wife’s life last 
night, Kenneth Marston, and—I want to go 
home now. I am tired.” 

She looked so, poor child! 

** But, Faith, dear Faith”—and he twined one 
arm about her waist, while he tried to turn her 
face toward him—‘‘ look at me and listen to me. 
Judith Grant and my brother Hal are to be mar- 
ried as soon as he comes back from South Ameri- 
ca. 
Did you not know it ?” 

What could our little Faith do but to shake 
her head, while the soft color went and came 
upon her cheek, and her heart fluttered beneath 
his hand like that of a frightened bird. 

_ Kenneth Marston read the sweet face for an 
— Then clasping her closer, he kissed her 
ips. 

** Faith, I love you, and you only!” : 

And the baby looked on in wide-eyed wonder. 


ITALIAN PEASANTS. 


_ A CONSIDERABLE number of the non-readers 
in Italy are good story-tellers and reciters of 
ballads, and some of them make what is called 
poetry on their own account. ‘This is particu- 
larly the case in the south and in some of the 
central provinces, where education of a practi- 
cal kind has (until recently) been much neglect- 
ed. Where schools flourish, home philosophy, 
sometimes called mother-wit, is generally found 
to be on the decline. Old women lose their im- 
portance; old men look to their sons and daugh- 
ters, and not to the priest, for instruction. No 
more peasants, brooding over the old classics, 
make a reputation as local poets; no more vil- 
lage sibyls thunder forth anathemas in blank 
verse, or lull their children, or their children’s 
children, to sleep with cradle-songs in seventy 
or eighty verses, interspersed with Litanies and 
Ave Marias. To find such customs nowadays 
you must go to secluded spots, far away from 
the track of the schoolmaster ; to romantic hills 
and valleys where the priest is still supreme; to 


villages suspended from the crags like eagles’ — 


nests, and supposed (but not proved) to have 
been built at the breaking up of the Roman em- 
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pire by feudal chiefs or robbers, who were mak- 


ing war on their sovereign. It would almost 
appear as if poetry of a certain class ean not ex- 
ist in an enlightened age. Ivy looks best on a 
ruin; ballads do not flourish in an age of news- 
papers. Perhaps it is because ballads, being in 
one sense an inferior kind of newspaper, are 
driven out of the market by the real article. 
Look at education, what it is doing in Italy; 
how it is breaking the soil (like a large steam 
plow), and preparing the country for a new har- 
vest! But, in removing the rubbish and ob- 
structions which beset its path, it removes many 
beautiful things; not alone the weeds of igno- 
rance and superstition, but the wild flowers of 
tradition and poetry. And these are the sights 
which one sees in Italy in this year of grace; 
the lazaroni of Naples swept away, or forced 
to become honest members of society ; the gon- 
doliers of Venice reformed, and educated, and 
properly controlled by the authorities; the brig- 
ands of Calabria and the Roman States shot or 
imprisoned as convicts ; the pifferari and wan- 
dering minstrels—poor peasants, with their wives 
and families, who used to sing so prettily at the 
way-side shrines and in front of the pictures of 
the Virgin Mary—sent to the reformatory or 
the work-house. But it is impossible not to re- 
gret some of the old customs and traditions 
which are being destroyed along with these er- 
rors and abuses, : 

Tuscany and Lombardy, as well as Naples 
and the Roman States, contain many of the se- 
cluded spots above alluded to, ‘‘ spots” composed 
of villages, and even small towns, where news- 
papers are unknown, books a forbidden rarity, 
and candles (tallow, wax, and composite) high- 
ly esteemed as articles of religion. ‘The peas- 
antry of these places are still in the sixteenth 
century. Kvery man, woman, and child places 
his or her conscience in the hands of the local 
priest. Soul-money, or a tax on dead people, 
is levied, and paid with cheerfulness. ‘Taxes are 
raised on sin, indulgences (or permission to sin) 
are bought and sold in secret, and people are 
taught that the wages of sin is not death, as 
stated in the Scriptures, but absolution and eter- 
nal life. The fact is, the Italian peasantry are 
the great bulwark of the Church of Rome. When 
these fall off the Fope may begin to despair; but 
so long as these remain faithful—that is to say, 
as long as they remain ignorant and supersti- 


_ tious—there will be no prospect of a change of 


tactics on the part of the priesthood, either as 
regards soul-money for the dead, or sin-money 
for the living, or the worship of graven images 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Among the most horrible of the superstitions 
of the peasantry is the belief in the advocacy of 
little children—babies, who die as soon as they 
ure baptized, or as soon after baptism as is con- 
sistent with a belief in their entire innocence 
and purity. Children who die young are called 
advocates,” or avvocati, because they are said 
to go to heaven without passing into purgatory, 
and plead for their parents and relations at the 
right hand of God. Many old women (chiefly 
grandmothers), and not a few fathers and mo- 
thers, have been convicted of compassing the 
deaths of children, not wickedly or maliciously, 
but in a pious, God-fearing sort of way, in order 
to have ‘‘friends in heaven” when their time 
comes. Do not suppose that they murder the 
children. Nothing of the sort. ‘They simply 
let them alone, and keep the doctor at a distance. 
If they are ill they say the hand of God is upon 
them. If friends interpose, and insist on some- 
thing being done, they mutter a Latin prayer, 
and resign themselves to what they are pleased 
to call the ‘‘ wishes of the Almighty.” I have 
known cases where mothers have prayed that 
their innocent little children might die during 
illness, and cried bitterly when the coffin was 
being carried out of doors. But such cases are 
not frequent. 


FRENCH PRISONERS FROM SEDAN. 


Tue surrender of the splendid army of Mar- 
shal M‘Mauon at Sedan, by order of the Em- 
peror, was the most terrible military humiliation 
ever inflicted upon a great nation. Some of the 
ablest of the French generals have since declared 
that there was no necessity for it, and that, had 
their advice been followed, this stain upon French 
honor might have been averted. The picture 
which we give on page 708 shows a large de- 
tachment of prisoners, after the surrender, halt- 
ing for refreshment under the guard of their Prus- 
sian captors. 


FLIGHT OF FRENCH PEASANTS. 


One. of the saddest features of the war in 
France is the destruction of small villages by 
the Prussians. It is in some cases, perhaps, a 
military necessity”—a phrase which, however, 
may be made to excuse every sort of military 
outrage—and in others an act of vengeance for 
the shooting of an officer or soldier by an exas- 
perated peasant. More than a score of such vil- 
lages, which a few weeks ago were the happy 
seats of quiet industry and rural comfort, have 
been given to the flames and totally destroyed. 
The illustration on page 712 will give our read- 
ers a vivid idea of the misery thus brought upon 
the peasantry, who are compelled to fly from 
their homes with what little they can carry away 
in their arms or in hand-carts. It is one of the 
worst effects of war that those who are least re- 
sponsible for it are always the severest sufferers 
from its ravages. While NaPo.eon lives at 
ease in the luxurious Chateau of Wilhelmshdhe, 
served by King W1LL1am’s own chief of cuisine, 
his hapless subjects are driven out into the fields 
and highways from their blazing homes, to die 
of exposure and starvation. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF 
POLICE. 


Mr. Jamres Jackson Ketso, who has been 
promoted from the position of Chief of the De- 
tective Office to that of Superintendent of the 
New York Police, is a native of this city. He 
was born in the Seventh Ward, October 31, 1835. 
His father, for whom he was named, was one of 
the best-known New York pilots, and highly re- 
spected by all who came in contact with him. 
The son, James, being a bright and intelligent 
lad, was given all the educational advantages 
which were within his father’s means. In due 
time he graduated from Public School No. 7, 
and subsequently from the Free Academy. He 
then entered the great oil house of Jostan Macy 
& Sons as a clerk; but after a short time took 
a position in the Register’s office, where he re- 
mained for several years, under Registers Doane 
and Mixer, passing through the various grades 
to be Assistant-Deputy.. He then left the office, 
and on the 23d of January, 1861, was appoint- 
ed a patrolman of the Metropolitan Police. He 
did not, however, go upon post duty, but was 
assigned to the office of Chief Clerk HawLey, 
and placed in charge of the record of arrests. 
About a year later he was transferred to the de- 
tective office, then under charge of Captain JoHN 
S. Youne. He remained doing detective duty 
until the retirement of Captain Youne, when he 
was placed in charge of the office, being made 
Sergeant April 9, 1869, and Captain on the 24th 
Deéember, 1869. | 

Through all his police experience the new Su- 
perintendent was accounted a faithful and vigi- 
lant officer, and a shrewd, able, and successful 
detective. While in charge of the office he dis- 


played administrative ability of a high order,’ 


and the training of his whole life has been such 
as to fit him admirably for the duties of the 
sition to which he has been called. Personally 
he is said to be one of the most popular men in 
the Department, and he enters upon his new 
service with the confidence and good wishes of 
all parties. His portrait will be found on page 
716 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue proprietor of a forge, not remarkable for his 
correctness of language, but who by honest industry 
had realized a comfortable independence, being called 
on at a social meeting for a toast, gave, ‘“‘ Success to 
forgery !” 


A fat French lady despairingly says: *‘I am so fat 
that I pray for a disappointment to make me thin. No 
sooner does the disappointment come than the mere 
expectation of growing thinner gives me such joy that 
I become fatter than ever.” 


i fl 


— 


(Not Popular among the Prussians.) 


A Connecticut fisherman one day baited his hook 
with a live frog. After patiently waiting some time 
for a bite, as he chatted with a friend, he found that 
his lively bait had swum ashore, and was sitting quiet- 
ly on the rock by his side. He wound up his line and 
went home, | 


A thin, cadaverous-looking German, about fifty 
years of age, entered the office of a health-insurance 
company in Philadelphia the other day, and inquired : 
**Ish de man in vat inshures de beople’s helts?” The 
ent politely answered, ‘‘I attend to that business, 
Sir.” “Vell, I vant my helts inshured; vot you 
charge?” ‘Different prices,” answered the nt; 
‘“*from three to ten dollars a year; pay ten dollars a 
year and you get ten dollars a mad in case of sick- 
ness.” ‘* Vell,” said Mynheer, “I vants ten dollars 
vort.” The agent inquired his state of health. “ Vell, 
I ish sick all de time. I’s shust out te bed two, tree 
hours a tay, and te doctor says he can’t do noting more 
goot forme.” “If that’s the state of your health,” re- 
turned the agent, “‘ we can’tinsureit. We only ineure 
possane who are in good heaith.” . At this Mynheer 

ristled up in great anger. ‘‘ You must tink I’s a pig 
fool! Vot! you tink I come pay you ten dollars for 
inshure my hélt ven I vas vell !” 


APPROPRIATE PLAcE yor Goop Pork—On the Rhine. 


0 they define a miser as a * philanthropist 
vil, sacri- 


In Chi 
who, knowing money to be the root of all e 
fices himself for the good of his neighbor.” 


Bap TastE—Asafeetida. 


When are soldiers like writers for the press ?—When 
they charge by the column. 


An old “stager” of Salem’ was compelled by his 
worthy spouse to “join the cold water army,” which 
he did, never to touch a drop except in sick- 
ness. He has never been well since. 
of a pork-butcher in a French provincial city 
tta, Jun., slaughters hogs like his father.” 
— 
An_ apprentice, one day, after dinner, deliberately 
step up to his master and asked him what he 
valued his services at per day. ‘‘ About sixpence,” 
said his master. ‘‘ Well, then,” said the boy, putting. 
his hand into his pocket and drawing out some cop- 
pers, “‘ here’s threepence; I’m off on the sp:ee.” 
A ridiculous story is going the rounds cf the country 
that Mr. Bergh had a young woman ar: -sted the other 
day for beating an egg. 


The si 
reads, 


A Michigan census-taker came 8 ross 4 man who had — 
been married five years, but h. never inquired his 
wife’s Christian name. He alv iys called her ** Say Y” 


“Tf wimin was Tu vote, wudn’t every wun on em 
Go jest contrary tu them wat was their husbands and 
Lords? I put it tu wudn’t my Wife deborah (for 
wun) take a sort of Haughty pride in heavin in a vote 
wat shude kounter-ballance & make Yoid (& without 
no effeckt) the ballot wat I had Gin in, & wat I knew 
was a Goin tu save the kuntry from Ruin and kaos? I 
ask, wudn’t she do it, even if i stude ovur her Koloseal 
form, & was fetchin my Eye to bear on her every move- 
ment, ali The while? i tell ye she Wud.” 


There is a poot fellow in Bangor, Maine, who sayt 


“it's working between meals that's killing him.” 


THE PRUSSIAN CHORUS. 


“Up in der Balloon, Boys; Up in der Balloon.” 
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MALSTAFF REVIEWING HIS ARMY. 
Mr. Nast’s strikiag cartoon on page 713 is un- 
happily uot a/faney sketch, and scarcely a cari- 
cate. New Yorker will recognize its 
truthfulness at a glances Only those who have 
not visited our city in recent times, since it fell 
under the domination of the Ring. need to be in- 
formed the municipal authorities maintain a vast 
army of loafers, ostensibly for Service under the 
Department of Public Works, bat really for po- 
litical purposes, and chiefly for repeaters’ work 
ou election-day. The ingenuity required to 
make a show of employing these fellows is thus 
cleverly described in the New York Z7imes of Oc- 
tober 11, in an article headed **/The Paradise of 
Repeaters : | 
familiar military movement known 4s 
marking time without advancing.. Any body who 
wants to see a similar process conducted with pickaxes 
and spades, has only to inspect during the usual work- 
ing-hours of the day the labors:of a body of the Ring's 
litical friends amidst the chads of the City Hall I ark. 
lere may be seen a few scores of naturalized citizens, 
whose term of residence varies from) three months up- 
ward, engaged in an honest endeavor to distribute one 
day's work over six weeks. Pocts) and pong 
have complained since remote fimes that art 1s long, 
and time is short. The city workmen find that time 18 
Jong, and work is short. The most indifferent on-look- 
er will be surprised to find how little a spade may, by 
judicious management, be made tocarry. The amount 
of energy that may be expended by eight men in re- 


tarding each other's efforts to fill a.cart will dawn upon | 


the reflective lounger by the City Hall like a new reve- 
Jation in natural philpsophy. Falstaft’s celebrated Cov- 
entry Regiment was hot selected with greater judgment 
than are the men assigned to the several departments 
of the great industrial edort in frot of the Cit¥ Hall. 
The subordinates of the;Chief Commissioner of Works 
- know the requirements of the situation too well to or- 
ganize their force witha view to getting the work 
quickly finished. Election-day, with its varied neces- 
tities, will find dach of these patriots resolved to record 
at least five votes for Horrmay, and the glorious re- 
gime that gives g fair day's wage for no appreciable 
day's work. | 
At stated intervals during the day the working corps 
is ranged iu line, and the process of yp the roll is 
gone through. _We have been unable to discover tlie 
~ause of so much solicitude lest any of the precious 
gang should be’straying beyond the charmed precincts 
of the Park. Careful attentign, however, might reveal 
the fact that the frequent repetition of the ceremony is 
intended to familiarize the employés of Mr. Twrep 
with the various aliases they are expected to be short- 
ly able to answer to. ‘ Learn not te labor, but to loaf,’ 
ought to be the motto adopted in the gga of 
+ Public Works. | The shining examphe which it presents 
of a successful application ‘of this a can not 
tail to add another to its manv claims to public remem- 
brance, and ought to help to bring put in stronger re- 
liei some items of the price we pay for our existing 
city government.” | 


: 


THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 
We reproduce this week, on page 717, the 
translation of this popular German song which 
appeared in our columns some weeks ago, and 
which gives the force and spit of the original 
more closely than any other version that has fall- 
en under ourjiotice. Until re¢ently it was sup- 
posed thet the poem was called forth by the pres- 
ent war between Germany and France. ‘This, 
however. is not the case. Germany i; indebted 
for this songito the war-whoop jof M. ‘TH1IERs in 
1840. It has now begn ascertained that ‘* The 
Watch on the Rhind’ was written in Novem- 
ber, 1840, a/ few hing later than the famous 
** Rhine-Song.” by NacoLtaus BecKER; and its 
author, MaX ScHNECKENBURGER, a native of 
Thalheim, Wurtemberg, who, a young man of 
twenty or twenty-one, was then living at Berne. 
The song has been set to music several times; 
but only one tune—the one |/now universally 
adopted, and ringing through Germany and 
France, from the ceast fires on|the Baltic to the 
bivouacs of the Crown Prince of Prussia beyond 
Chalons—has become popular. 
gin to formerly Capellmeister 
~ at Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia, and dates as far 
back as someé years before 1850. Karu WIL- 
HELM, the composer. now a man of about fifty 
vears, is still living (although sick and in pov- 
erty), to eary the fruits of the sudden popularity 
of his tune. | His name is on every tongue, the 
illustrated papers give his portrait, public sub- 
scriptions in jhis favor are successfully going on, 
~ and the Queen of Prussia has sent him a golden 
medal in acknowledgment of his merits. She 
had intended to confer the same honor on the 
poet, but it was found upon inquiry that poor 
SCHNECKENBURGER had been dead more than 
twenty years. His portrait and that of Karu 
WILHELM, together with the music to which the 
words of this spirited poem are now sung, will 
be found on page 717. ~The picturesque sketch 
underneath represents a Prussian band playing 
this trulg national air at the head-quarters of 
**Our Fritz” in France. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue brilliant autumn foliage, a crowning glory of 
October, has been unusually beautiful in some sec- 
tions this season. Walking or driving in the country, 
traveling by rail or by boat, the gayly painted leaves 
of the maple, oak, and of scores of other forest trees, 
are seen mingling in fine contrast with evergreens and 
wild twining Vines. It seems really, to be regretted 
that in the balmy October days, so mellow with soft 
eunshin®, or even during the delicious Indian summer 
of November, of the day-boats, which make bay 
and river lively in midstuinmer, should be suspended. 
True, one great tide of travel is stayer; but the mere 
summer tourist never dreams of the beauties Nature 
unfolds to those who journey after antumn’s hue has 
tinged the landscape. A sail up the Hudson an one 
of the steamers which still leave the city late in the 
afternoon, or a mid-day excursion on-one of the_little 
boats plying between various poiuts on the river, gives 
~an enchanting view of that far-famed scenery. The 
Highlands must be seen in their fall wrappings to be 
anpreciated—not even in their fresh green June robes 
are Storm-King and Break-Neck more attractive than 
when enfolded in their coats of many colors. What 
matter if the eunshine oiten disappears, and heavy 
shadows fall upon the mountain’s brow? The gath- 
ering clouds are grand, and, perchance, the big drops 
that burst from them may tarow a rainbow over the 


It owes its ori-’ 


ecene. Watching the ever-varying clouds, which with 
their changes beautifully change the mountains also— 
watching the river, now densely white with encircling 
fogs, now glimmering in the sunlight—watching all 
the bright landscape, which alters like a kaleidoscope 
under the eye—the delicious days pass dreamily away, 
leaving the mind touched and softened by that sub- 
duinug influence peculiar to autumn. 


Rumors are rife that several artists have been pro- 
hibited access to the picture-galleries in the Vatican, in 
consequence of their having taken part in the late 
popular demonstrations at Rome. The Italian Lib- 
erals protest against this, and declare that the galleries 
of the Vatican must be regarded as national property. 


M. Ollivier is preparing a work in two volumes for 
publication. The first volume will bear the title, ‘* The 
Plébiscite,” the second that of ** The War.” 


Curious, if true, is the report that, while Jules Favre 
and Count Bismarck were trying to find a basis of ne- 
gotiation, Von Moltke was seated in a corner reading 
“Little Dorrit.” 


The origin of the word Silhouette is curious, and may 
be néw to our readers. M. Silhouette was Finance 
Minister to Louis XV. in 1757. 
made large reforms in the revenue, till, touching the 
personal outlay of the king, he was dismissed. This 
made him the most popular man in France. Every 
thing cheap was d la Silhouette, and the black profiles 
which just then came into vogue have preserved the 
name to the present time. Among the artists who 
have in recent times adopted this style of illustration, 
Konewka has exhibited the finest skill and purest 
imagination. His illustrations to the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” are exquisite creations, delicate and 
airy, as befitted the play. Konewka has also illustra- 
ted Goethe's “ Faust” in the same manner. The book 
will shortly be published by Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, in the style of their beautiful edition of Shaks- 
peare’s fairy creation. The fext will be that of Tay- 
lor’s translation. 


During the first twenty days after the commence- 
meut of the war 151,000 Prussians passed through Ber- 
lin. They were furnished by the committee with or- 
dinary refreshments, and also with 5100 bottles of wine, 
110,000 large glasses of beer, 2300 bottles of seltzer- 
water, 430 bottles lemonade, 64 bottles of Jamaica 
run, 228,600 cigars, and 20,500 packages of tobacco. 


The arrangements made by government for observ- 
roe the condition of the atmosphere, and reporting the 
approach of storms, will be most useful. It is the de- 
sign so to locate the stations of observation that, the 
existence of a storm at any place being ascertained, 
information of it may be communicated by telegraph 
in advance of its probable movement. Whenever ex- 
perience has certainly determined what may be regard- 
ed for any section of the country as premonitions of 
approaching storms, signal-stations will be established 
as quickly as the necessary arrangements can be made, 
and signals will be displayed, announcing the probable 
approach, with other information which may be pos- 
sible. 


It is a curious fact that every person thinks that 
there is no danger of musket, revolver, or any fire- 
arm discharging itself unawares in his hands. More- 
over, he is always certain that Ais gun is left in a safe 
place, and is unloaded when not about to be used. 
Yet accidents are constantly occurring. Theother day, 
iu Williamsburg, a little boy of seven years old found 
a loaded musket belonging to an elder brother. While 
playing with it he discharged it by some means, send- 
ing a bullet through the head of his little brother only 
four years old, and killing him instantly. Such a sad 
tale needs no comment. 


The London firemen have received false alarms of 
fires in consequence of the aurora borealis, which has 
appeared several times within the past few weeks. The 
aurora has been very brilliant in this country also; 
but, in general, our people can see enough of the sky 
to distinguish between the aurora and a fire, 


The banking-house of Drexcl, Harjes, & Co. removed 
from Paris to Geneva some little time ago. They were 
the only bankers at Paris who continued to pay out 
the full amount of gold to their customers, without 
premium, during the trying epoch which preceded 
their removal; and the house will ever be held in 
honorable esteem by American travelers. 


*‘ Divorce without publicity, and for a small charge,” 
is a notice which has been extensively inserted in I)- 
linois papers. A certain class of lawyers have given 
attention to this business ad libitum. Now an eftort 
is being made to put an end to the fraud which has 
been so notoriously prevalent in divorces. The Supe- 
rior Court of Chicago has adopted orders providing 
that in all divorce suits hereafter instituted the com- 
plainants must either sign the bill with their own hands, 
or their solicitors must file written authority with the 
clerk before the decree can be taken. Moreover, if any 


advertisements of the kind referred to appear in thes 


papers, such lawful action will be taken as will tend 
to prevent its repetition. 


One of our daily newspapers has commenced the reg-. 


ular announcement of divorces in its columns. ‘‘ Mar- 
ried,” “* Divorced,” “* Died,” is the order in which these 
important particuiars appear. 


Over six thousand emigrants landed in New York 
during the week ending October 16. Among these 
were one hundred and twenty Swedes, who are to form 
a colony near Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The long-continued bombardment of Strasbourg re- 
sulted in much destruction of life among the civil pop- 
ulation, as well as among the garrison. The library, 
also, which contained many rare and ancient books, 
was entirely destroyed. <A large picture-gallery and the 
principal theatre were laid in ruins. 


Since the death of Charles Dickens the statement has 
frequently been made that the author left no clew to 
the unfolding of the **‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” and 
that nothing could be given to the curious reader be- 
yond this fragment of a story apparently most skillful- 
ly plotted, and so remarkably broken off. This does 
not seem quite correct. Although no written notes 
have been found suggesting the further developments 
of the tale, or the solution of the “ mystery,” and any 
attempt to complete it by a different hand would have 
been unwelcome to the public, yet some authentic in- 
dications appear to exist of the turn Mr. Dickens in- 
tended to give the story, and these should be furnished 
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An economist, he 
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| edition of ** Edwin Drood” published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers is a fac-simile of the vignetted cover, de- 
signed, probably, by the same artist who furnished the 
illustrations to *‘ Edwin Drood,” and in which the 
course of the story is evidently prefigured. An En- 
glish reviewer is of the opinion that, as several of the 
scenes in the actually completed parts are distinctly 
represented on the cover, the drift of those that are 
not must have been more or less explained by Mr. 
Dickens to the artist who designed them forhim. Any 
instructions received by the artist would greatly assist 
‘the imagination of the reader, if they were only added 
to the fragment. A study of these vignettes is ex- 
tremely interesting, in connection with the story. 8. 
L. Fildes is mentioned as the artist. 


Worth, the famous man-milliner, removed his estab- 
lishment some time ago from Paris to London. Many 
ladies, fearing that silks and velvets will attain a fabu- 
lous price in the near future, are purchasing to an ex- 
‘travagant amount. 


A novel surgical operation was recently performed 
upon General Kilpatrick, our late Minister to Chili. 
For two years past he has been suffering from a swell- 
ing in the neck. He found himself obliged to return 
to this country for medical advice. Physicians de- 
cided that he was suffering from a tumor, and an elec- 
tric operation was decided upon. At that time the 
tumor protruded outwardly as large as a hen’s egg. 
Inwardly it was much larger, crowding the windpipe 
half an inch over to the left, making the effort to talk 
and eat very difficult and painful. a 

General Kilpatrick was placed under the influence 
of ether. Four large-sized darning-needles were in- 
serted in the tumor. A powerful electric battery was 
then applied in full force to the needles. When the 
needles were removed the patient remained quiet un- 
der the influence of the ether. In half an hour the 
‘outward swelling began to diminish, and soon disap- 
peared entirely. When General Kilpatrick recovered 
consciousness he complained of severe pain in neck 
and throat, but the “great lump” had gone. The op- 
eration seems to have been entirely successful. 


Dr. F. V. Hayden, United States geologist, recently 
visited Colorado for the purpose of examining the 
Georgetown silver mines, and the country adjacent. 
He is of the opinion that the next five years will de- 
velop an amount of mineral wealth that will place 
Colorado among the prominent bullion - producing 
States of the Union. At the Paris Exposition of*1867 
the Colorado silver ores took the first prize. 


A persistent adherence to the following rule is said 
to be an effectual cure for stammering : Keep the teeth 
close together, and before attempting to speak inspire 
deeply; then give time for quiet utterance, and after 
very slight practice the hesitation will be relieved. No 
spasmodic action of the lower jaw must be permitted 
to separate the teeth when speaking. 


BRED IN THE BONE. 


By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” ‘“‘One of the 
Family,” ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,” etc., etc. 


— 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE COURT-HOUSE. 


It is proposed by some elevators of the public 
mind to make us all philosophers, and to abol- 
ish the morbid interest which mankind at pres- 
ent entertains in the issues of life and death. 
They hold it weakness that we should become 
excited by incident, or enthralled by mystery, 
and prophesy a future when intelligence shall 
reign supreme, to the extinction of the vulgar 
passion for sensation. In the mean time, how- 
ever, the sympathetic hopes and fears of human- 
ity remain pretty much as they have been within 
all living memory ; and one of the greatest treats 
that can be provided for the popular palate is a 
criminal trial. There are many reasons why 
this should be the case; the courts of law are 
free, and a sight that can be seen for nothing is 
of itself attractive, since we are, at all events, 
not losing our time and money too. Aguin, the 
most popular drama, the most popular novel, are 
those to which the dénouements can not easily 
be guessed; and in the court-house we see 
drama and novel realized with the verdict of the 
jury and the sentence of the judge—a matter of 
anxious speculation to the very last. Where 
theatres and books are rare the passion for such 
scenes is proportionally stronger, and perhaps 
there is no periodical event which so deeply stirs 
the agricultural interest—speaking socially, and 
not politically—as the advent of the Judges of 
Assize. 

At Cross Key, at all events, there was nothing 
else talked of for weeks beforehand; and the 
case which above all others was canvassed, and 
prejudged, and descanted upon over all sorts of 
boards—from the mahogany one in the dining- 
room at Cross Key Park to the deal tripod which 
held the pots and pipes at the road-side beer- 
house—was that of Richard Yorke, the young 
gentleman-painter, who had run away with old 
John Trevethick of Gethin’s hoarded store. The 
rumor had got abroad. that he had almost run 
away with his daughter also, and this intensified 
the interest immensely. The whole female pop- 
ulation, from the high-sheriff’s wife down to the 
woman who kept the apple-stall in the market- 


thario, and especially to hear the evidence of his 
(clandestinely) betrothed, who was known to 
have been subpcenaed for the defense. 

There were innumerable biographies of the 
prisoner to be had for nothing. He was a noble- 
man in disguise; he was the illegitimate son of 
the prime minister; he was indirectly but im- 
mediately connected with royalty itself; he could 
speak every European language (except Polish), 
and painted landscapes like an angel; he had 
four thousand a year in land, only waiting for 
him to come of age, which carried with it half 
the representation of a Whig borough; he had 
not a penny in the world, but had hitherto sup- 


ported himself in luxury by skillful forgeries; 


to the readers of the fragment. Accompanying the 


place, was agog to see this handsome young Lo- 


young as he was, he was a married man, and 
had a wife (three times his age) alive. All these 
particulars were insisted upon and denied forty 
times a day. The least scraps of trust-worthy 
intelligence concerning him were greedily de- 
voured. ‘The turnpike-man who had opened 
gate to let him through on the night he came to 
the jail was cross-examined as to his appearance 
and demeanor. The rural policeman of the dis- 
trict (who had never had a chance of seeing him) 
was treated to pots of ale, and suddenly found 
himself the best of company. The Castle at 
Gethin was thronged by local tourists, who, un- 
der pretense of being attracted by the scenery, 
came to stare at Harry, and, having seen her, re- 
tured to Cross Key with marvelous stories of her 
charms. As the time drew on the applications 
for admittance to the court-house made the life 
of the under-sheriff a burden, and caused the 
hearts of his subordinates (who got the half- 
crowns) to sing for joy. 

The unhappy Richard was wholly ignorant of 
all this excitement. When he pictured the 
court-house to himself, as he often did, he only: 
beheld a crowd of indifferent persons, who would 
pay no more attention to his own case than to 
that of Balfour, or any other that might follow 
or precede it. He saw himself taken out in cus- 


)} tody, and carried in some conveyance, such as 


he had arrived in, through the gaping street ; but 
the idea of that ordeal gave him no uneasiness. 
Those who saw him would forget him the next 
moment, or confuse him with some other in the 
same wretched plight. His mind always revert- 
ed from such reflections, as comparatively trivial, 
to the issue of the trial itself. Indeed, that . 
thought might be said to be constant, though 
others intruded on it occasionally without obscur- 
ing it, like light clouds that cross the moon. As’ 
to the details of the scene of which he was about to 
be so prominent an actor, he knew nothing; for 
the warders never opened their lips to him, ex- 
cept officially, and Mr. Balfour had never hap- 
pened to come to grief in the course of his profes- 
sional practice in that particular locality before. 
But the fact was that the jail of Cross Key, 
though situated in so out-of-the-way a spot, was 
a model establishment in its way, and built upon 
the very highest principles of architecture, as 


connected with the administration of the crimin- 


al law. No prisoner was ever taken out of it for 
trial at all, but was conducted by an underground 
passage into the court-house itself—indeed, into 
the very heart of it, for a flight of steps, with a 
trap-door at the top, led straight into the duck, 
in which he made his appearance like a Jack-in- 
the-box, but much more to his own astonishment 
than to that of the spectators. 

Imagine the unhappy Richard thus confront- 
ed, wholly unexpectedly, with a thousand eager 
eyes! They devoured him on the right hand 
and on the left, before him and behind him; 
they looked down upon him from the galleries 
above with a hunger that was increased by dis- 
tance. Even the barristers in the space between 
him and the judge turned round to gaze at him, 
and the judge himself adjusted his spectacles 
upon his nose to regard him with a searching 
lock. Not a sound was to be heard except the 
monotonous voice of the clerk reading the in- 
dictment ; it was plain that every one of that 
vast concourse knew him, and needed not that 
his neighbor should whisper, ‘‘ Thatis he.”” Was 
his mother there? thought Richard, and above 
all, Was Harry there? He looked round once 
upon that peering throng; but he could catch 
sight of neither. The former, with a thick veil 
over her features, was, indeed, watching him 
from a corner of the court: but the only face he 
recognized was that of his attorney, seated im- 
mediately behind a man with a wig, whom he 
rightly concluded to be Mr. Sergeant Balais. 

There was a sudden silence, following upon 
the question, ‘‘ How say you, Richard Yorke, 
are you guilty of this felony, or not guilty?” 
The turnkey by the prisoner’s side muttered 
harshly behind his hand, ‘*‘ They have called on 
you to plead.” 

‘**Not guilty,” answered Richard, in_a loud, 
firm voice, and fixing his eyes upon the judge. 

A murmur of satisfaction ran softly through 
the court-house. His hesitation had alarmed 
the curious folks; they were afraid that he 
might have pleaded ‘‘ Guilty,” and robbed them 
of their treat. Not a few of them, and perhaps 
all the women, were also pleased upon his own 
account. He was so young and handsome that 
they could not choose but wish him well, and out 
of his peril. 

Then Mr. Smoothbore rose, and was some 
time about it. He was six feet four inches high, 
and it seemed as though you would never see the 
last of him. (‘‘Oh, Jerryusalem, upon wheels!” 
was the remark that Mr. Robert Balfour mut- 
tered to himself when some hours afterward he 
found himself confronted by the same gigantic 
counsel, instructed specially by the crown to 
prosecute so notorious a marauder.) The twelve 
men in the box opposite at once became all ear. 
Some leaned forward, as though to anticipate 
by the millionth of a second the silvery accents 
of Mr. Smoothbore; others leaned back with 
head aside, as though to concentrate their intel- 
ligence upon them; and the foreman held his 
head with both his hands, as though that portion 
of his person was not wholly under control, but 


_might make some erratic twist, and thereby lose 


him some pregnant sentence. These honest 
men did not know Mr. Smoothbore, and thought 
(for the first five minutes) that they could sit and 
listen to him forever ; before they had done with 
him they began to think that they should have 
to do it. 

Far be it from us to emulate the prolixity with 
which the learned counsel set forth his case; it 
must be conceded that he did not hang over it; 
his words ran as smoothly as oil, and with per- 
fect distinctness, and if any body missed his 
meaning, it was not for want of its being suffi- 
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ciently expressed. To a listener of average 
ability, however, he became insupportable by 
repetition, which is, unhappily, not exclusively 
‘¢the vice of the pulpit.” We will take care to 
avoid his error. It will be sufficient to say that 
when he had finished Richard stood accused not 
only of having stolen two thousand pounds from 
John Trevethick, but-of having compassed that 
crime under circumstances of peculiar baseness. 
He had taken advantage of his superior educa- 
tiun, manners, and appearance, to impose him- 
self upon the honest Cornishman as the legiti- 
mate son of his landlord, and secured within that 
humble home a footing of familiarity, only the 
better to compass a scheme of villainy, which 
‘must have occurred to him at a very early period 
of their acquaintance. Indeed, Mr. Smoothbore 
hinted that the prisoner's profession of landscape- 
painting was a mere pretense and pretext, and 
that it was more than probable that, having heard 
by some means of Trevethick’s hoard, he had 
come down to Gethin with the express intention 
of becoming possessed of it, which his accidental 
discovery of the secret of the letter padlock en- 
abled him to do. In short, by artful innuendo at 
this or that part of the story, Richard was. paint- 
ed as a common thief, whose possession of such 
faculties as dexterity and finesse only made him 
a moie dangerous enemy of society. There had 
been rumors, Mr. Smoothbore admitted, of cer- 
tain romantic circumstances connected with the 
case, but he was instructed to say that they were 
wholly baseless, and that the matter which the 
jury would have to decide upon was simply an 
impudent and audacious robbery, committed in 
a manner that he might stigmatize as being quite 
exceptionally void of extenuation. . 

The speech for the prosecutiou immensely dis- 
appointed the general public, already half-con- 
vinced, in spite of themselves, by Mr. Smooth- 
bore’s impassioned clearness and straightforward 
simplicity, while it pleased the jury, who were 
glad to hear that the matter in hand was, after 
all, an ordinary one, which would necessitate no 
deprivation of victuals, nor absence of fire and 
eandle. The witnesses for the prosecution ap- 
peared, as usual, in an order in inverse ratio to 


_ the interest and importance of their respective 


testimonies—the clerk of the Miners’ Bank into 


whose hands the notes had been paid, police- 


‘men, Mr. Dodge, and others, who only repeated 
what we already know. Even the appearance 
of Solomon Coe was marked by nothing especial, 
save to the eves of the accused. In the triumph- 
ant bearing of this witness, and in the malignant 
glance which he had shot toward him ere he be- 
gan his tale, Richard read that the charge against 
him was to be pushed to the bitter end. It was 
inethis man’s power, more than in any other’s 
{save one), to extenuate or to set down in mal- 
ice; and there was no dvuubt in his rival’s mind 
(though his rancor took so blunt a form that it 
might well have been mistaken by others for out- 
spoken candor) which of the two courses Solo- 
mon had chosen. He showed neither scruple 
nor hesitation; every word was distinct and de- 
cisive, and on one occasion (though the repeti- 
tion of it was forbidden by the judge) even ac- 
companied by a blow with his sledge-hammer 
fist in the way of corroboration. It seemed that 
the story he had to tell was, after all, a very plain 


ne. 
When John Trevethick, who was the last wit- 
ness examined for the prosecution, strode. into 
the box, this feeling was intensified. His giant 
frame and massive features seemed, somehow, 
to associate themselves with a plain story; and 
his evidence was as much in consonance with his 
counsel's speech as evidence could be with plead- 
ing. 
But when he had quite done with his unvar- 
nished tale, and when Mr. Smoothbore had given 


- him a parting nod in sign that he had done with 


him, Sergeant Balais rose, for the first time, with 
an uplifted finger, as though, but for that signal 
of delay, the honest landlord would have fled in- 
continently, and hanged himself, like anotlier 
Judas, 
**You have a daughter, I believe, Mr. Treve- 
thick ?” and the Sergeant looked at the jury, with 
elevated eyebrows, as though he would have 
said, ‘‘If we can get even that admission out 
of this hoary miscreant, we may consider our- 
selves fortunate.” | 
And indeed John Trevethick did hesitate for 
one instant ere he replied. He had not even 
looked at the prisoner before, but at that ques- 
tion he gave an involuntary glance toward him, 
and met Richard’s answering look. When two 
men are fighting, each with his hands upon the 
throat of the other, not for dear life, but for the 
longed-for death of his foe, it is possible that in 
their faces some such inextinguishable lurid fire 
of hatred may be seen burning as then flashed 
from witness-box to dock, from dock to witness- 


box; but scarcely under affy other circumstances— 


could such a look of deadly malice be exchanged 
between man and man. It passed, however, in 
an instant, like the electric tire, and was gone, 
leaving no trace behind it. 

** I have a daughter,” replied Trevethick ; and 
as he spoke his face, though somewhat pale, be 
came as blank and hard and meaningless at a 
wall of stone. . 

“This man is about to perjure himself,” 
thought the experienced Mr. Balai; and he 
looked around him with the air of one who was 
convinced of the fact. 

** The prisoner at the bar was, I believe, your 
daughter's lover, was he not ?” 

** Not that I knew of.” 

** Not that you know of?” repeated Mr. Ba- 
lais. ‘* Will you venture to repeat that ?” 

‘*The witness said knew,” interposed the 
judge, demurely, and ordered a sky-light to be 
closed, the draught from which inconvenienced 
him. Every body looked at the officer of the 
court who pulled the string and shut the sky- 


light, as though it had been the most ingenious | 


contrivance known to man. Not that it was 
a relief to them to do so, but from that inex- 
plicable motive which prompts us all to observe 
trivial circumstances with which they have no- 
thing whatever to do, on any occasion of .en- 
grossing interest. Even Richard regarded this 
little process of ventilation with considerable con- 
cern, and wondered whether the judge would feel 
himself better after it. 

**Oh, you didn’t know of this attachment be- 
tween the prisoner and your daughter at the time 
it was going on under your roof, but you knew 
of it afterward, did you? You read of it in the 
papers, I suppose, eh ?” 

‘*T heard of it, after the robbery was discov- 
ered, from my daughter herself.” 

** And, upon your oath, you did not know of 
it before then ?” 

**T did not.” 

‘* Nor suspect it even, perhaps ?” 

** Nor even suspect it.” ; 

Mr. Balais smiled, shrugged his shoulders. 
His principles of oratory were Demosthenean ; 
his motto was ‘*‘ Action, action, action.” His 
friends on circuit called him the Balais of action. 
He had had some experience of the depravity of 
human nature, said the shrug, but this beat ev- 
ery thing, and would be really amusing but for 
its atrocious infamy. Good Heavens! 

‘Then you never had any conversation with 
the prisoner with reference to your daughter at 
all 

Never.” 

Mr. Balais bent down and interchanged a 
word or two with Mr. Weasel behind him. 

** Now be so good as to give me your best 
attention, Mr. Trevethick, for upon my next 
question more may depend than you may be 
aware of. If you have any regard for your own 
interests you will answer it truly; for as sure 
as-—”’ 

‘*Is this necessary, Brother Balais?’ inter- 
rupted the judge, scratching his forehead with 
his forefinger, and looking up at the sky-light, 
as though that matter was not satisfactorily set- 
tled even yet. 

‘* My lud, I am instructed that nothing less 
than a conspiracy has been entered into against 
my unfortunate client.” 

The judge nodded slightly, shivered’ consider- 
ably, and made a mental note to complain of 
that infernal draught. before he should dismiss 
the grand jury. | 

‘*T ask you, Mr. Trevethick,’’ continued the 
counsel, solemnly,) ‘‘ whether or not, in a con- 
versation which xu held with the prisoner upon 
a certain day la§t month, you mentioned two 
‘thousand pounds as the sum you must needs see 
in his possession before you could listen to any 
proposition of his with respect to your daughter’s 
hand 

‘I did not.” 

** You never spoke of that particular sum to 
him at all?” 

‘* Never at all.” 

It was Mr. Balais who looked up at the sky- 
light this time—as though he expected a thun- 
der-bult. 

‘* The notes, of which we have heard so much, 
as being hoarded in this ingenious box of yours— 
and that you are a very ingenious man, Mr. Trev- 
ethick, there is no doubt—this box, I say, was 
kept in a certain cupboard, was it not ?” 

Tt was.” 

‘* And now, please to look at the jury when 
you answer me this question: Where was this 
particular cupboard situated, Mr. ‘Trevethick ?” 

Into the landlord’s impassive face there stole 
for the first time a look of disquiet, and his harsh, 
monotonous voice grew tremulous as he replied, 
‘¢ The cupboard was in my daughter’s bedroom.” 

‘¢ That will do, Mr. Trevethick, for the present,” 
observed Mr. Balais, with emphasis; ‘‘ though I 
shall probably have the opportunity of seeing you 
another time’—and he glanced significantly to- 
ward the dock—‘* in another place.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FOR THE DEFENSE, 

WHEN Mr. Balais rose again it was to speak 
for the defense, and he addressed the jury amidst 
an unbroken silence. So rapt, indeed, was the 
attention of his audience that the smack of a 
carter’s whip, as he went by in the street below, 
was resented by many a frown as an imperti- 
nent intrusion; and even the quarters of the 
church clock were listened to with impatience, 
lest its iron tongue should drown a single sen- 
tence. ‘This latter interruption did not, however, 
often take place, for Mr. Balais was as brief in 
speech as he was energetic in action. He began 


prosecution had proved—that the notes had been 

ken from Trevethick’s box, and found in the 
prisoner’s possession, who had been detected in 
the verv act of endeavoring to change them for 
notes vf another banking company. But what 
he .naintained was, that this exchange was not, 
us Mr. Smoothbore had suggested, effected for 
the purpose of realizing the money, but simply of 
throwing dust in the prosecutor’s eyes. He had 
changed the notes only with the intention of re- 
turning his own money to Trevethick under an- 
other form. Even so young a man, and one so 
thoroughly ignorant of the ways of the world and 
of business matters as was his client, must surely 
have been aware, if using the money for himself 
had been his object, that it could be traced in 
notes of the Mining Company as easily as in 
notes of the Bank of England; nay, by this very 
proceeding of his, he had even given them a 
double chance of being traced. He (Mr. Balais) 
was not there, of course, to justify the conduct 
of the prisoner at the bar. It was unjustifiable, 


pips once allowing the main facts which the 


it was reprehensible in a very high degree; but 
what he did maintain was that, even*taking for 
granted all that had been put in evidence, this 
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young man’s conduct was not criminal; it was 
not that of a thief. He had never had the least 
intention of stealing this money ; his scheme had 
been merely a stratagem to obtain the object of *| 
his affections for his wife. ‘This Trevethick was 
a hard and grasping man, and it was necessary 
for the young fellow to satisfy him that he was 
possessed of certain property before he would 
listen to any proposition for his daughter’s hand. 
His idea—a wrong and foolish one, indeed, but 
then look at his youth and inexperience—was to 
lmpose upon this old miser, by showing him his 
own mouey in another form, and then, when he 
had gained his object, to return it tohim. Mr. 
Balais was, for his own part, as certain of such 
being the fuct as that he was standing in that 
court-house. Let them turn their eyes on the 
unhappy prisoner in the dock, and judge for 
themselves whether he looked like the mere 
felon which his learned friend had painted him, 
or the romantic, self-deceiving, thoughtless lad, 
such as he (Mr. Balais) felt convinced he was. 
They had all heard of the proverb that all things 
were fair in love as in war. When the jury had 
been young themselves perhaps some of them 
had acted upon that theory ; at all events, it was 
not an unnatural idea for young people to act” 
upon. Proverbs had always a certain weight 
and authority of their own. ‘They were not nec- 
essarily Holy Writ (Mr. Balais was not quite 
certain whether the proverb in question was one 
of Solomon’s own or not, so he put it in this 
cautious manner), but they smacked of it. This 
Richard Yorke, perhaps, had thought it no great 
harm to win his love by a false representation of 
the state of his finances. He could not see his 
way how otherwise to melt the stony heart of 
this old curmudgeon, who had doubtless—not- 
withstanding the evidence they had heard from 
him that day—encouraged the young man’s ad- 
dresses so long as. he bélieved him to be Mr. 
Carew’s lawful heir. ‘The whole question, in 
fact, resolved itself into one of motive; and if 
there was not a word of evidence ¥rthcoming 
upon the prisoner's part, he (Mr. Balais) would, 
have left the case in the jury’s hands, with the 
confident conviction that they, would never im- 
pute to that unhappy boy—who had already suf- 
fered such tortures of mind and body as were 
more than a sufficient punishment for his of- 
fense—the deliberate and shameful crime of 
which he stood accused. He had lost his posi- 
tion in the world already ; he had lost his sweet- 
heart, fur they had all heard that day that she 
was about to be driven into wedlock with his 
rival, a man twice his age and hers; he had Jost 
the protection of his father—his own flesh ‘and 
blood—for since this miserable occurrence he had 
chosen to disown him ;- and vet here was the pros- 
ecutor, who had lust nothing (except his own 
self-respect, and the respect of all who had list- 
ened to his audacious testimony that morning), 
pressing for a conviction, for more punishment ; 
in aword, for the gratification of a mean revenge. 
If he (Mr. Balais) had nothing more, therefore, 
to urge in his client's defense, he would have 
been content to leave the jury to deal with this 
case— Englishmen, who detested oppression, and 
loved that justice only which is tempered with 
mercy. But as it so happened, there was no 
need thus to leave it; no necessity to appeal to 
mercy at all. He had only to ask them for the 
barest justice. He was happily in a position to 
prove that the prisoner at the bar had no more 
stolen this two thousand pounds than their own, 
upright and sagacious foreman. 

A sigh of relief was uttered from a hundred 
gentle breasts. ‘** We are coming to something 
at last,” it seemed to say. A hundred fair faces 
looked. at Mr. Balais—who was growing gray 
and wrinkled, and found every new performance 
of his pantomime harder and harder—as though 
they could have kissed him, nevertheless. ‘* Yes, 
gentlemen of the jury, that money was given to 
him by the prosecutor's daughter with her own 
hand,” 

A murmur of satisfaction ran round the court- 
house. 

There was a romance—a love-story—in the 
case, then, after all. - 

Mr. Balais concluded a most energetic speech 
with a peroration of great brilliancy, in which 
Richard and Harry were exhibited like a trans- 
parency in the bright colors of Youth, and Hope, 
and Passion, and finally sat down amidst what 
would have been a burst of applause but for the 
harsh voice of the usher nipping it in the bud 
by proclaiming silence. 

There was no need for his doing that when 
Mr. Balais jumped up to his feet again, as though 
he were on springs, and called for Harry Treve- - 
thick. The judge was taking snuff at the time; 
» such was the stillness that you could hear 
he overplus falling on the paper before him on 
which he wrote down his notes. ‘There was a 
minute's delay, during which every eye was fixed 
upon the witness-box, and then Harry appeared. 
She was very pale, and wore a look of anxious 
timidity ; but a bright spot came into her cheeks 
as she turned her face to the prisoner in the 
dock, and smiled upon him. From that mo- 
ment Richard felt that he was safe. Guarded 
as he was, and still in peril, he ear his dan- 
ger, and once more resolved that he would cleave 
to this tender creature, to whom he was about 
to owe his safety, to his life’s end. 

Harry was simply yet attractively attired in a 
pale violet silk dress, with a straw bonnet trimmed 
with the same modest color. It was observed, 
with refenence to this and to the innocence and 
gentleness of her expression, that she looked like 
a dove; and a dove she seemed to Richard, 
bringing him the signal that the flood was abat- 
ing, the deep waters of which had so nearly 
overwhelmed both soul and body. Even the 
judge, as Mr. Weasel had foretold, regarded 
her through his double glasses with critical ap- 
proval; for a most excellent judge he was—of 
female attractions. 


Mr. Balais smiled triumphantly at the jury. 
** Did I not tell you,” he seemed to say, ‘* that 
my client is guiltless in this matter? Here is 
Truth herself come to witness in his favor. 
Bless her!” Richard’s feverish eyes were fixed 
upon her; he knew no God, but here was his 


spring in the wilderness, his shadow of the great ° 


rock in a weary land. As for her, she looked 
only at the judge, expecting—poor little ignora- 
mus—that it was he who would question her. 

**You are the daughter of John Trevethick, 
of Gethin ?” said Mr. Balais. 

‘This interrogatory, simple as it was, made her 
color rise, coming from that unexpected quarter. 

Yes, Sir.” 

**He keeps an inn, does he not; the’—here 
Mr. Balais affected to consult his brief, to give 


her time to recover herself from her modest con- 


fusion—‘‘ the Gethin Castle, I believe ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

**The prisoner at the bar has been staying 
there fur some months, has he not ?” 

She stole another look at Richard: it spoke 
as plainly as looks could speak, ‘*Oh yes; that 
is how I came to know and love: him.” But 
she only murmured, *‘ Yes, Sir.” 

** Speak up, Miss Trevethick,” said the coun- 
sel, encouragingly ; ‘‘ these twelve gentlemen are 
all very anxious to hear what you have to say.” 
The judge nodded and smiled, as though in cor- 
roboration, as well as to add, upon his own ac- 
count, that it would give Aim-also much pleasure 
to hear her. 

‘* Was the prisoner staying in the inn as an 
ordinary guest, or did he mix with the fam- 


a 


** He was in the bar parlor most nights, Sir, 
along with father and me and Solomon.” ' 

** He was in the bar parlor most nights,” re- 
peated Mr, Balais, significantly, for he was anx- 
ious that the jury should catch’that answer— 
‘**with father and me and Solomon.’ And 
who introduced him into the parlor?” 

‘* Father brought him first, Sir, on the second 
day after he came to Gethin.” 

‘Father brought him in, did he? Now, that 
is rather an unusual thing for the landlord of an 
inn to do, is it not? ‘To introduce a young man 
whom he had known but twenty-four hours to 
his family circle, and to the society of his daugh- 
ter, eh ?” 

‘** Please, Sir, I don’t know, Sir.” 

“* No, of course vou don’t, Miss Trevethick ; 
how should you?  »But I think the jury know. 
You have no idea, then, yourself, why your fa- 
ther introduced this young gentleman to you so 
early ?” 

‘* Father said he was a friend of Mr. Carew’s, 
of Crompton, who is father’s landlord.” 

‘** Just so,” said Mr. Balais, with another sig- 
nificant glance at the attentive twelve. ‘** Mr. 
Trevethick had already discovered that this 
youth was of a good social position, and likely 
to prove an excellent match, ‘* Will you walk 


into my parlor?’ said the spider to the flv; ‘I. 


have the prettiest daughter that ever you did 
Every body tittered at this except Mr. 
Smoothbore and his solicitor; even the judge 
blew his nose. | 
“** Now, not only did the prisoner at the bar 


spend most nights in the bar parlor, but, as I. 


am given to understand, he spent most days 
there, or, at all events, in your society, did he 
not ?”’ 

‘* Father and Solomon were away most days, 
Sir, and so we were left a good deal together.” 

‘* Just so. Your father took care to be away 
most days, did he, in order that you should be 
left a good deal together?” 

Mr. Smoothbore started to his feet. ‘** My 
lud, I submit,” etc. ; meaning that this was a 
mode of interrogating the witness that he could 
not submit to for an instant. - oe. 

‘* Very good,” said Mr. Balais, smiling. “TI 
will not put the question in that form, then. The 
form is of very little consequence. You were 


left together, however, and the consequence was ~ 


that you two young people fell in love with one 
another, eh ?” 

Harry was crimson. ‘‘I—he—we;” and there 
she stuck. 

‘*T am very sorry to embarrass you, my dear 
young lady, but I am necessitated to press this 
question. Did you fall in love with one another 
or not?” 

No answer. Harry was thinking of Solomon, 
to whom she was to be married within ten days, 
and hung her head. 

‘*Come, did he fall in love with you, then? 
There was ample apology for it, I am sure, and 
he ought to have been ashamed of himself if he 
hadn't. Now, did he‘court’ you? I think you 
must know what that means.” . 

No answer. Every eye was upon her, the 
judge’s. double glasses included. They might 
have been burning-glasses, she felt so hot and 
frightened. 

‘*‘Come, did this young gentleman ever give 
you a kiss ?” | 
* Yes, Sir,” murmured poor Harry, almost 
under her breath. 

‘*Did you say ‘Yes’ or ‘No?’” inquired the 
judge, dipping his pen in the ink. 

‘*T said ‘Yes,’ my lord,” said the unhappy 
Harry. 


‘‘T’here were more kisses/than one, now, I 
dare say,” said Mr. Balais, vith a wink at the 


jury; “‘and they were not all on one side, eh?” 


No answer. 
‘¢ Some of them were on the other side, were 


they not? I don’t mean on the other cheek, for 
I have no doubt he was perfectly indifferent as 
to that.” 

Again there was a little titter. 

‘*She is your own-witness, Brother Balais.” 
observed his lordship, ** but it seems to me you 
are giving her unnecessary pain.” 

He had a very tender heart, had the old judge, 
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where a young and pretty woman was concerned 
—otherwise he was a ‘Tartar. 

‘* My lud, it is a®solutely necessary to prove 
that my client’s passion was reciprocated.. Did 
you ever return one of these many kisses, Miss 
Trevethick 

Ves, Sir.” | 

*- Did vou ever meet him alone at night in a 
plice, I believe, called the Fairies’ Bower?” 

Yes, Sir.” | 

repeated Mr. Balais, recapitulating 
these facts upon his fingers; ‘‘ you were left 
alone with him) all day; you met him alone at 
night,.away from your father’s roof; you re- 


- turned his kisses; and all this without the slight- 


est suspicion—if we are to believe his evidence 
—being aroused upon the part of your parent. 
Now,-Miss Treyethick, you were aware that your 
father kept-a large sum of money—these two 
thousand pounts—in his gfrong-box, were you 

was. Sir.” i 

‘** Did you éver speak to the prisoner at the 
bar about it?” | 

‘IT think—yes, I did, Sir, on one occasion,” 
and here Hartv’s voice fluttered and faltered. 
No one noticed it, however, except the prisoner ; 
if any neighbor eyes had watched him narrowly 


.-——but they were all fixed upon the witness— they 


would have sé¢en his face whiten, and his brow 
grow damp.,|Why should she have laid that 
stress upon “on one occasion 7” 

You told him that the two thousand’ pounds 
were in the box in the cupboard in your bed- 
room ; 

** I did, Sir,” 

‘* The fastening of the box was not an ordina- 
ry lock. I believe. It was what is called a letter 
padlock 7” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

Did you ever open it ?” 

‘A great bell seemed to be suddenly set tolling 
in Richard’s brain—it was the knell of all his 
hopes. | 

**You had never opened it at that time, eh ?” 
continued Mr. Balais, cheerfully. ‘* But you 
learned the secret afterward 7” 

**T—ves—I did.” 

~** Do you remember the letters that did open 
it?” 

‘* Yes, Sir,]’ 

** What were they 7” 

Very goad. 


watch-case. | Did he always carry that watch 
about with him 2” 


*-Not alwhys. When he went out to market, 


and was likely to be late, he sometimes left it at- 


home.” 
“In his @wn room, I suppose, where vou or 


_ any body else could get at it ” 


suppose so, Sir.’ 

**You suppose ? 
not? Did vou not open the watch-case your- 
self, and so discover the means of unlocking the 
box 

** No, Sir,” said Harry, faintly; and once more 
she turned her eves to Richard. It was a true 
and tender glance, one would have said, and ac- 
companied by an attempt at a smile of encour- 
agement. But if it had been a glance of a gor- 
gon, it could not have had a more appalling ef- 
fect: it literally seemed to turn him into stone. 

**Recoll¢ct yourself, Miss Trevethick,” said 
Mr. Balais, earnestly; ‘‘vou are getting con- 
fused, IAear. Now please to give me your at- 


tention. ,You say that you knew that the let- 
ters B, XK, Z were those which formed the key 


of the letter padlock, and vet that you did 
not open your father’s watch-case. How, 


We have heard from the coun- | 
sel for the prosecution that they were so; and — 
that Mr. Trevethick kept a memorandum of | 
them on a piece of paper that fitted into his — 


You know he did, do you. 


_ kindly judge. 


| with your own hands ?” 


a window of the court- 


\\ 


‘never tell’ how 


_what is necessary.” 


Trevethick, take 
yourtime,” pursued Mr. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


then, did you become 


‘possessed 0 e se- 
cret ?” 
No answer. Harry 


caught her breath con- 
yulsively, and turned 
deadly pale. She could 
Mrs. 
Yorke had endeavored 
to suborn her. 

‘Well, well, this is 
a matter of very little 
consequence—though I 
see my learned friend 
is making a copious 
note of it,” said Mr. 
Balais, gayly. ‘* The 
main point is what, as 
you have told us, did , 
occur—that you found |» 
out the secret somehow. 
When you got it, I sup- 
pose you opened the 
box ?” 

No answer, save from 
Mr. Smoothbore, who 
observed, tartly: *‘ You 
have no vight to assume 
that, Sergeant.’ 

‘tLet the young wo- 
man have a glass of 
water,” suggested the ~ 


> 


‘* My lord, my lord!” 
cried Harry, with sud- 
den passion, ‘* he is not 


guilty. Richard did not — 
mean to steal the mon- ~=<SSsS 
ey; indeed he didnot. |-—=S 
He only wished to get ‘<3 


possession of it thatmy 
father. might believe 
him to’ be a man of 
wealth. Hedid but—” 

Endeavor tou com- 
pose yourself, young 
woman,” interposed the 


/ 

f 


judge. ‘*The learned | 
« SS 
counsel will only ask SES 
SS 

Sg 


4, 


‘-Take your time, 


LAY 
iy 


Balais, in his blandest 
tones. ‘* The question 
is, how the prisoner be- 
came possessed of this 
money. Now, tell us, 
did you not give it him 


The bell was still toll- 
ing in Richard's brain, 
and yet hecould hearthe 
buzzing of a fly against 


house, and the careless 
whistle of some lad in the street without. It 
was the same tune that the keeper at Crompton 
had been wont to whistle in his leisure moments 
at home; and his mind reverted with a flash to 


the glades of the stately park, the herds of deer, - 


the high-mossed gate, which he had shut in the 
face of the hounds when they were chasing Ca- 
rew's carriage. Was it the bang of the gate, or 
had Harry really answered in a firm voice, that 
resounded through the silent coutrt-house, ‘‘ No, 
Sir?” 

‘* What!” said Mr. Balais, raising his voice a 
little. ‘‘Do you mean to say, then—and recollect 
that the fate of the prisoner at the bar may de- 
pend upon your reply to this question—that 
Richard Yorke did not become possessed of 
these notes by your connivance through your 
means, at all?” 


* COME, DID THE YOUNG GENTLEM 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES J. KE 


that privilege. 
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‘* No, Sir, no,” answered Harry, passionately ; 
‘*T can’t say that; indeed, Sir, I can not. But 
he is imocent—Richard is innocent—he never 
meant to steal them. O God, help me!” In 
her excitement, and not because she wished to 
do so, she had turned about, and once more 
caught sight of the prisoner at the bar. It was 
her turn now to shrink appalled and _ petrified. 
It was not reproach that she saw pictured in that 
well-loved face, but downright hate and loathing. 
** He will never, never forgive me!” cried she, 
with a piteous wail; and then scream followed 
scream, and she was borne out in haste, and a 
doctor sent for. | 

Cross-examination was, of course, quite out of 
the question; and, indeed, Mr. Smoothbore was 
much too sagacious a man to wish to exercise 
The failure of the witness for 
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AN EVER GIVE YOU A KI88?”" 
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BY Sarony & Co.—[{See Pace 711.) 


the defense had proved the case of the prosecu- 
tion. 

It was Mr. Smoothbore who could now best 
afford to praise the innocence and candor of the 
unhappy Harry. Was it not evident that that 
tender creature had been tampered with, and al- 
most persuaded to perjure herself, for the sake 
of the prisoner at the bar—almost,. but happily 
for the ends of justice, not quite persuaded! 
Her natural love of right had conquered the ig- 
noble passion with which she had been inspired 
by this unscrupulous man.- What words could 
sufficiently paint the baseness of the conduct of 
the accused! Was it not clear that he had en- 
deavored to escape scot-free, at the sacrifice of this 
poor girl’s good name? She, forsooth, was to 
proclaim herself thief, to save his worthless self! 
It was not for Mr. Smoothbore—Heaven forbid ! 
—to exaggerate such wickedness, but was it pos- 
sible that the phrase, ‘‘ Young in years, but old 
in vice,” had ever had a more appropriate appli- 
cation than in the present case! For the credit 
of human nature, he trusted not. The point 
upon which his learned friend had mainly relied 
having been thus proved wholly untenable—the 
fact of Richard’s taking the money having been 
incontestably brought home to him—it only re- 
mained for him (Mr. Smoothbore) to notice what 
had been said with respect to motive. If the 
prisoner at the bar had even had the intention, 
which had been so gratuitously imputed to him, 
of returning this money to the prosecutor, when 
once the object of his supposed scheme had been 
effected, he would be no less guilty of the crime 
that was laid to his charge. It was possible, 
indeed, in such a case, that there might be ex- 
tenuating circumstances, but those would not af- 
fect the verdict of the jury, however they might 
influence his lordship’s sentence after that ver- 
dict had been truly given. And this he would 
say, after what had just occurred in that court— 


after the painful scene they had just witnessed— 


the breaking down of that innocent girl in an act 
of self-sacrifice, culpable in itself, but infinitely 
more culpable in him who had incited her to do 


_it—for he could not for an instant suppose that 
| the prisoner's legal advisers could have suggested 


such a line of defense: taking all this into consid- 
eration, he, Mr. Smoothbore, would confidently 
ask the jury whether the prisoner at the bar was 
to be credited with merely a romantic stratagem, 
or with a crime the heinousness of which was 
only exceeded by the means by which he had 
striven to exculpate himself from it, and to 


- evade the ends of justice. 


When Mr. Smoothbore had thus concluded a 
lengthened and impassioned harangue, he sat 
down, wiping his hands upon his handkerchief, 
as though implying that he had washed them of 
the prisoner for good and all, and that a very 
dirty job it had been ; while the judge rose and 
left the court, it being the hour appointed to his 
system, by nature, for the reception of lunch. 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. = 
Words by SCHNECKENBURGER;: Music by Kari WILHELM. 
A voice resounds like thunder-peal, From yon blue sky are bending now ¢ ‘ 
wo ‘Mid dashing waves and clang of steel, The hero dead to hear our vow: 
‘The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine! ** As long as German hearts are free | 
Who guards to-day my stream divine?” The Rhine, the Rhine, shall German be.” | 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. | 
‘They stand, a hundred thousand strong, While flows one drop of German blood, 
Quick to avenge their country’s wrong: Or sword remains to guard thy flood, _ 
, With filial love their bosoms swell: While rifle rests in patriot hand, 
¢@ They'll guard the sacred landmark well. No foe shall tread thy sacred strand.” 
pe Dear Father-land! No danger thine: Dear Father-land! No danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. Y 
And though in death our hopes decay, Our oath resounds; the river flows; LIP 
‘The Rhine will own no foreign sway ; In golden light our banner glows; | . 
For rich with water as its flood Our hearts will guard thy stream divine: 
Is Germany with hero blood. The Rhine! the Rhine! the German Rhine! 
Dear Father-land! No danger thine: Dear Father-land! No. danger thine: 
KARL WILHELM. . Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine. 
Allegro marcato. = 
hii 
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PLAYING “THE WATCH ON “THE RHINE” AT THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF “OUR FRITZ.”—(See Pacr 714-] 
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THE BLUE GROTTO. 


Oxr of the most remarkable caves in the 
world is the Blue Grotto, in the island of Capri. 
The entrance from the sea is’so narrow that the 
persons in the boat must lie down ; but as soon 
as that is passed you enter into The 
water. clear to the bottom, is of an exquisite ce- 
lestial blue, which is retlected from the calcare- 
ous rocks in their pure whiteness. It is a palace 
of turquoise built above a sapphire lake. The 
drops of water from the oars sparkle like peails 
with a blue tinge. The etlect on the body 1s 
most singular; the part under water of a swim- 
mer is silvery white, with blue shadows round the 
miiscles; while the head and neck, which are 
out of the water, are of a bronze color, looking 
like an alabaster statue with a bronze head. It 
is certainly one the most beautiful natural curi- 
osities in the world. A fisherman was the first 
to discover it, in 1822 


— 


though there are some 


-jindieations that it was known to the ancients. 


Mach has been written as to the cause of so sin- 

lar a phenomenon; perhaps the most plausible 
theory is that, owing to the peculiar form of the 
entrance, the sea is saturated with light. which is 
shat up within, and throws its rays to the far- 
thest depths of the vault, ‘In another part of the 
coast there is a grotto whereathe color is that ot 
pale green. It: is very similar to its neighbor, 
but not quite equal in beduty. 


* 


Jacksonvitre, Fra., 1870. 


Messrs. Frerman & Bere, Merchant Clothiers, 
133 and 140 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


Dear Sirs,—Received (lathes per express yesterday, 


and am perfectly delighte}l with the tit: so is my fa- 
ther. My friends are wistiing they had their measure 
at your house. Yours, €tc., Cuas. E, Bowrs. 


Fort Union, New Mexico, May 2, 1500. 
Messrs. Freiuan & Bren, Merchant Clothiers, 
138 and 140 Fulton St, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—I received last night the box of cloth- 
ing for Messrs; Denn, Brannigan, Moone, and my- 
self. The suits and shirts are much better in every 
way than we hag expected, and give perfect satisfac- 
tiong Please acrept my thanks, 

Very truly yours, 


Iowa, April 9, 1870. 


J. C. Stapparp, 


“Messrs. Pirewan & Bere, Merchant Clothiers, 


138 and 149 Faiton St., N.1.: 

Gentleinen,—1 bought a suit of you last winter which 
pleased me so well thnt Lam disposed to try vou for 
a spring and summer suit. Please forward samples 
at your earliest convehiemce. Yours, T. F. 


For ordering Clothing by letter, see Frreman & 
Bourne's advertisemention the last pave.—([Com. ] 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


prreuAsep a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 


’ Machine eight years ago, and it has been in con- 


stant use ever since, making the heaviest cloaks, 
besides doing my family sewing. I used one 
needle fifteen’ months without even removing it 
from the matiune, and made in the mean time 
eighty cloaks, besides doing other sewing. I 
have used other machines, but consider yours the 
best.”"— Mrs. P. Gorpos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 
Br removing pall taint from the blood, —This can 
be effected with absoljite certainty a short 


course of Stajfford’s Tron and Sulphur Powders. | 


Whether the initiating principle in the circula- 
tion be that which causes scrofula, salt-rheum, 
scald-head, white swelling, or any ordinary cu- 
taneous eruption, the beneficial etlect will be the 
same. ‘The suljshur converts the pungent and 
unhealthy se(iretions of the body into a gaseous 
#form, and they are thrown off from the surface 
by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tome action of the iron. ‘The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflamma- 
tion is discharged throngh the skin, and the cu- 
ticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by druggists.) 1 package, $1 00; 3 
packages, 8251. Mailed free. Registered let- 
ters or post-office orders sent at onr risk. —HALe 
& Reeker, Wholesale Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. “3 


A Hisrory cf Watch - Making, illustrated 
with fine engravings, and containing very valu- 
able and useful information to all watch wearers 
und watch buyers, will be sent to any one, post- 
paid, by addressing Howarp & Co., No. 785 
Broadway, New York. (Please state that you 
“uw this notice in-Harper’s Weekly. Com.) 


INTERESTING TO LADIES.’ 

“ We haye had a Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine in use for twelve years, and it has never 
been to the office to. have any repairs in that 
time, {£ consider it superior to any other make, 


us it has always given entire satisfaction.”—Mrs. 


Perot, 1406 Master Street, Philadelphia, 


Prana’s Curomos. — ‘‘ Their latest speci- 
mens, the * Maiden’s: Prayer’ and the world-fa- 
mous * Portrait of Beethoven,’ are now ready, 
and should be purchased by all who have a taste 
for a beautifg? picture.”"—F rank Leslie's Illus- 

trated News, , 
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LOW PRICES—N@ RISK—FULL GUARANTEE. 


For Price-List of Genuine Wattruam WatTcues, 


’ Which can be sent by Express to any ‘amo of the coun- 


try, write to Howarp & Co., 7% Broailway, New York, 
stating you saw this in Harper's Weekly.—(Cum.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
@ 


TIN- POISONING from 
ae Lead water, and costs but little more 
LINED than Lead Pipe. It is stronger, more dura- 
ble, as flexible, and as easily soldered. Cir- 

LEAD ‘eculars and sample of pipe sent by mail free. 
| Address THE COLWELLS, SHAW, & 

PIPE WILLARD MFG. CO., 213 Centre St., N.Y. 


1500 DISTRESSING CASES OF 
CONSUMPTION 


Cured without medicine. A gratefal mother will 
cheerfully send the remedy free to any one afflicted, 


Address Mrs. C., care of Gen. Wilcox, Cohoes, N.Y. 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage paid) for 
Fifty Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 


The Phrenological Journal is 
a First-Class Family Magazine, devoted to Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology, Physiology, and Education. 
Trrus—¢3 00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. To 

all who subscribe at once, sending 20 cents extra for 

mailing, one of Prana’s celebrated Chromos, ‘* The 

Doctor,” published at $5 00, will be sent free. 


The Christian Union, edited 
by Henry Warp Bercurr, $3 00 a year; the ‘“ Jovr- 
NAL,” $3 00; “The Doctor,” $5 00, and ‘‘ Marshall’s 
Engraving of Washington,” $5 00, will all be sent to 
new subscribers for $500. 20 cents extra for mailing. 
Send at once to 8S. R. WEtts, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


N. B.—Either of Harper’s, with the Journal and 
Chromo, for $6 00, or with all the above for $5 00. 


FALL 
FURNISHING GOODS 


For Gentlemen, 
For Ladies, 
For Boys, 
For Misses, 


AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Union Adams & Co,, 


No. 637 Broadway. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
meeen = in perfection of work, 
fem. strength and beauty of 
mee stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 

Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 

623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance or Rup- 
tnre Curative, without the injury experienced from the 
use.of trnases. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The following letter from the Rev. J. V. Himes, writ- 
te to a gentleman in Philadelphia, speaks for itself: 


Breenanan, Mich., April 15, 1870. 
Dear Sir,—I wear one of Dr. Sherman’s Hernial 
Tnstruments, and believe it to be the best in the world. 
I am now almost cured, 
Your best way will be to see the Doctor vourself, 
and let him adjust an instrument to you. You can 
speakofmetohim. Yourstruly, J. V. HIMES. 
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SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strencthening Nourishment! Economy in Ho 
rene Not ant! use- 
keeping!! LIEBIG'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
, aris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments, None genuine without the signatures of 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max Von Pet- 
tenkofer, delecate, on every jar. 
J. MILHAU'S SONS, Company's Aven 
way, New York. For sale — 


SLEEP — Peaceful, Calm — SLEEP. 
CHLORALINE. 


Indorsed by the best medical minds o 
America as the Only harmless 
Morphine, Landanum, and all other poisonons narcot- 
ics nsed for prodnecing sleep. Price 50 cents and $1 
per bottle. Send for Cirenlar containing medical in- 
dorsements. T. DE WITT KAVANA, Proprietor, 


81 Barclay St., New York. 


DRUNKENNESS — 


the most helpless cases. 


BIGHT TIMES at ONE LOADING. 


— 
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WORKS OF THE 


UNITED STATES WATCH COMPANY, 


sig 


~~ 


253 Feet Front—-Iron and Glass, 


(GILES, WALES, & CO.), MARION, N. J, 


of all the Grades of 
AMERICAN 


Manufacturers 


Watches, Pendant Winders and Key Winders, 


BOTH NICKEL AND FROSTED MOVEMENTS, WITH DAMASKEEN FINISH. 


Constant] 


ers, Independent 1-4, 1-5 Split and Fly-back Seconds, for taking three different times, 


- Artillerymen, &c. 


on hand, full lines, all sizes, in Gold, Silver, Diamond-Set, and Magic Cases, Minute Repeat- 


for timing Horses, 


t#” Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. For sale by the trade gener- 


ally: Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION watches 


Wholesale Warerooms, 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER, & CO., 142 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


g= Watch No. 1089, Stem Winder, bearing Trade-Mark ‘‘ Frederic Atherton and Co., Ma- 
rion, N. J.,” manufactured by United States Watch €o., has been carried by me from December, 
1868, to January 17th, 1870, its total variation being only TWO SECONDS in the entire time. 


New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


L. EK. CHITTENDEN, Late Reg. U. S. Treas. 


1. STEWART & CO. 


have received 
PER RECENT STEAMERS 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


Infants’, Children’s, and Misses’ 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 
CLOAKS, HATS, CAPS, 
&c.. &c. &c., 


the richest and most elegant to be found 
in all the European markets, 


AT PRICES EXCEEDINGLY LOW. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA''TERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 

r’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev To Fit any 

1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
fitted with the areatest accuracy, THR NAMFS8 AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON FACIL 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.......... 
POMPADOUR-BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 2 
“TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............... 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT...... io ™ 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT ..... 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “2 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....... 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. 46 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Pons on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASU The same Patterns cost sixti cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


To Ccnsumptives. 


The advertiser, having been permanently cured of 
that dread disease, Consumption, 7 a simple remedy, 
is anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it, he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with the 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 


they will find a sure Curx for Consumption, ASTHMA, | 


Bronouitis, &c. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rrv. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
165 South Second Street, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 


Pat. Repeating Toy Pistol. 


Shoots Peas, Beads, and Marbles, 


By mail, postpaid, for $1. The 
Trade supplied. Send for Circular. 
COLBY BROTHERS & CQ., 
508 Broadway, N.Y. 


100 000 SOLD.—Magic Photographs. Wonder- 

fal and curious. please every body. 
o% cents a package: 5 packaces, $i. W.C. WEMYSS, 
3 Astor Place, N. ¥. Zhe Library of Love, 50 cents. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


ABBATT, MOORE, & C0., 


No. 62 EAST 10th ST., 


a few doors West of Broadway, 


Have manufactured for the present and coming season 
a very large stock of 


CLOTHING 
YOUTHS, BOYS, & CHILDREN. 


They also keep a great variety of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Cloths and Cassimeres, which they make to or- 
der for 

GENTLEMEN, AS WELL AS BOYS, 


in the very best style and at moderate prices. They 
make a specialty of Uniform School Suits and Coach. 
men's Livery. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
witha NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS, 
the best pressever made for 
the purpose, and second tc 
none for the use of Gen- 
‘eral Job Printers. 
They are most admirably 
adapted .for Business Print- 
= ing, for Church, Sabbath- 
' * School, and Society work, and 
also for Missionary and Eut- 
cational perposes, or for a Village Newspaper 
and Job Office. 

Price of Presses, 815, $30, $32, $50. 

Send for Catalogue, with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing done on the press, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Mfr., 251 Fedleral St., Boston, 
Mass.: C. C. Tuurston, 16 ae Place, New York ; 
Howext, & Lupwia, 917 Market St., Phils., 
Pa.; A.C. 65 West Van Buren St.,Chicago, 


MANUFACTURED BY NIE PROPRIETORS, 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


N. W. Cor. FOURTH & VINE STS,, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
DEPOT, 18 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accvm- 
panying it, every man can do his own priating, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars contain: 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recon! 
mendations, &c., mailed freé on application. Spec! 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 
D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekl: and Bazar. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


T'o the Ladies of the United States. 


Call for the WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
ALPACA BRAIDS 
in the following Celebrated Brands, and use no other. 
Stearns’ Gold Band—warranted full 6 yards. 


ns’ X X— 
egene me XXX—in Nos. 29, 49, 53, 65, 69, 73, $1, and 85. 


The Finest and Best ever Made in this Country. 


Wright Mfg. Co.’s Best Crown Alpaca—6 yards. 
Popular Nos. 29,49,53,69,73,81,and $5. 
6 ‘ss’ Mixed and Fancy Plaid Braids. 
For Sale by all Dealers who keep the Best Quality. 
A. W. STEARNS, Treasurer, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


= 
A WEEKLY PAPERFOR 


— 
AND THE 


It is handsomely Illustrated, and has for contrib- 
utors some of the most eminent and attractive writers 
in the country. Among these are 


Prof. James De MILE, Mrs. Lovist CHANDLER 
Mrs. Harriet BEECHER Mouton, 

STowE, Louisa M. AtcorT, 
Grack GREENWOOD, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate, 
Mrs. Resecoa Harpine | ‘Sopuie May.” 

Davis, 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. ; 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


YOU WANT IT! 
THE TOLEDO BLADE is the best family 
newspaper published any where. Parson Nasny’s 
zreat story, ‘‘ Paul Denman: a Tale of the Great Re- 
bellion,” just commenced, and will be concluded this 
year. Terms—$2 00 a year; 5 copies, $1 75 each; 
10 copies, $1 50 each. Three months (which will 
include all of Nassy's story), 50 cents; five copies, 
$2 50; ten copies, $4 00, and an extra copy to 
getter up of club. Specimen copies sent free. Send 
for one, and give us the addresses of a dozen or so of 
your friends, at different Post-Offices, to whom we 
will send free specimen copias. Address 
MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 


“Is a book that does not 

Price $1 50. see its fellow once in a life- 

time. Let it:be read, not only 

because it will be enjoyed, but because it will do 
good."—Utica Morning Herald. . 

By the same author: REALMAH (a Novel); CAS- 
SIMER MAREMMA (a Novel). Price of each, $2 00. 
Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
BS WONEY, Brass Watches, Dollar Music- 

Boxes, ** Apex,” ** Pet, Duplex,” and other hum- 
bug Sewing Machines. Don’t be foolish! keep 
posted by reading the ‘* Rogue's Corner,” in ** THE 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” It “shows 
up” every swindle. A live paper, 8 years estab- 
lished, 40 columns in every number. ger size. 
$3 Engraving free, and Paper till 1872, for only 75 
cents. Specimen fora stamp. Address 

. “STAR-SPANGLED BANER,” | 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


\ V E want every young lady to read 


MARION BERKLEY, 


By LAURA CAXTON. 


_It is one of the most delightful books published. 
$150 buys it at the Bookstores, or by Maik, 


A Group of Statuary 
by John Rogers, is 
now ready for deliv- 
ery. Price $15. 
This and other 
groups, suitable for 
Wedding Presents or 
Ornament, will be de- 
livered, with all ex- 
press charges prepaid, 
at any point east of 
the Mississippi, on re- 
— of the price; or 
will be sent west of 
there by freight, and 
a discount allowed in 
compensation. Send 
for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A MUSICAL BOX for $2. 

— French great sensation: novelty, cheapness, 
=. urability; in highly - polished case, metallic 
gv brilliant in tone, of the best construction, 
mad the most recent improvements, new pattern. 
cig it select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
a table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship 
= performance, Thousands sold monthly. No. 1,8 
pa $2: No. 3, 14 tunes, $3; No. 4, 24 tunes, $5: 
sre ree by mail on receipt of price. Send stamp for 
strated catalogue, with list of tunes. Try none 
other, Address WM. BROOKS & CoO. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

.HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadwav, N will 

ty of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 

Chickest ANS, of six first-class makers, including 

will & Sons, at Extremely; Low Prices, for Cash, 
‘Wii take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 


OR FAMILY USE.—Apple Parer licer. 
be ISE. ple Parer, Corer, and Slicer. 
$2. Made by D. H. Whittemore, Worcester, Mass. 


Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 4 


HELMBOLD’S 
FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 


Contains all the valuable properties of the plant in a highly-concentrated form, and is much prized by the 
medical profession as a positive remedial agent for diseases immediately connected with the bladder, kid- 
neys, and urinary organs, as well as for organic weakness and extreme prostration. 


HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES 
AT THE 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


| FOR 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Drugzist, 
694 BROADWAY, New York. 


Gy Beware of Counterfeits. 
$500 PER WEEK 


Can be made by parties who are wide-awake, without 


interfering with other business. Address JAMES 
STEEL PENS. 


ROOD & CO., 636 Broadway, N. ¥. 
HE BARTLETT REVERSIBLE SEWING MA- 
American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


CHINE CO. are prepared to offer liberal induce- 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ments to responsible, energetic parties who will give 
assurance of their desire todevelop the Company's busi- 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ness. The Company offer a first-class machine, adapt- 
ed for all kinds of work, for $40. The Bartlett Revers- 
ible Sewing Machine Co., $17 Broadway, New York. 


LINDEN PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 7} E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD, of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 


large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
CHARMING HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. tions, Address M. WAGNER & CO., Maishall, Mich, 


Lots, $60 and upward—payable $10 monthly. 30 | 
ATEN and WOMEN wanted to sell our New 
_ cents saved daily will pay for a $100 Lot in 12 months. N Books—Dr. Hall’s ‘Guide Board,” “‘ How 
500 ALREADY SOLD. Women can Make Money,” and other Illus- 

Free Excursions every Monday and Thrrsday. trated Works. Send stamp, stating experience. D. E. 


FISK & CO., Springtield, Mass.; McKINNEY & MAR- 
Send for Free Tickets, Maps, &c., to Office of Lin- TIN, 1503 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Pubiishers. 
den Park Lot Association, oe 


37 Park Bow, World Building. 
Orders by mail will be promptly attended to. 


TEREOPTICONS and MAGIC LANTERNS, $25 
to $600 each. A stock of over 10,000 pictures al- 
ways on hand to select from. and 
James W. Quien & Co., 924 Chestnut St., Philadel- ANTED ?— AGENTS everv where. to canvass 
hia; 5 Dey St., New York. Priced and [lustrated \ A fortheoming 
Manual of 88 pages on application, 10 cents each. ‘6 Prussia and the Franco - Prussian 
xRAND War.” A live subject for a wide-awake canvasser, 
Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass, 


$100 to 25 


sell my patent for making Apple-Butter with- 
out apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 
and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 
sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
dress G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa, 


OUT — GRAND PRUSSIAN VICTORY 
MARCH for Pianos; one of the most beautiful 
and brilliant Marches ever published. For sale at 
LOUIS BERGE'S PIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS, 
97 Bleecker St., New York, or sent by mail for 50 cts. 


~ 


per Month quaranteed. Sure 
par, to all ambitious men 


r — HOW MADE FROM CIDER, White-Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent. For full partic- 
| INEGA R, WINE, Molasses, or Sorehum, in ulars, address the GIRAKD Wike MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 hours, without using drugs. For cirenlar, address _ 
- KF. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


Oe. SHOE-TIE never slips, tangles, 
or comes untied. Cau be attached to any shoe. 
Agents wanted. 3 — 25 cents. CHARLES 


— siness enti el new. Circulars free. 
$10 pe ah 7. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. MELSOM O'HARA, 114 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


= 


MEDALLION PEN | 

$9000 of the PATRONS' FUND of Fonrth Series now ready for Distribution. For a List of the 
Numbers drawn, address THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN CO., 11 College Place, N.Y. _ 
The celebrated IMITATION-GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, “Collins 


% $10 | Metal” (Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have been so 
thoroughly tested dnrine the last fonr vears, and their reputation for time and 
. as imitations pf Gold Watches.is so well established as to require no recom- 
mendations. Prices: —Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in appearance 
and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those of extra fine finish, $20, eqnal to 
220) cold ones. We are also making an extra heavy and extra fine watch, full- 
jeweled patent lever, eqnaling in appearance a $250 cold watch. For these 
magniticent watches we charge only $25. All our watches fully enaranteed by 
7 special certificate. All onr watches are in hunting cases, cents’ and ladies’ sizes. 
my? Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $3. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at 
one-tenth the price. ie 
The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeror’s 
Democrat. 
TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. ‘ 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, cor. Worth St. (up stairs), New York. 


\WWANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, to 


—- aml women selling our world-renowned Patent Silver- Mould . 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


g@™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Stutes, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1870. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAQ- 
AZINE, Volumes IL. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1570. svo, Cloth, $3 60. 


THE UNITED STATE s INTERNAL REVENUE 


AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1876), togeth- 

‘er with the Act imposing Taxes oa Distilled Spirits 
and ‘Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved Jnly 
20, 1368), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copions Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes, Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Syvo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
* Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with * Tom Brown's School Days.” 


se * Tom Brown's School Days” and “Tom Brown 
at Oxford,” in One Volume, Svo, Cloth; $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
Instruction. By Marcius Wittson. 12mo, 


FRENCH'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logie of the Solutions of Probiems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenon, LL.D. 
12mv, 50 cents, 

SCOTT’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davip B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1 50. i 


| CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of hia Life. By 


the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NOVELS, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray. 


mond's Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of “Gil- 
bert Rugge,” *‘A First Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED, — The Nation, N. Y. 


ce" New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrver's Magazine, Harrer’s Wrekvy, or Harper's 
Bazar, from che present time to the end of the year 1371, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


Hanvrr’s MaGazinr, One ¥ear...... $4 00 
Hanrer’s One Year...... 4 
Bazar, Une Year... 4 00 


Magazine, Haprver’s WeeKkvy, and Harrrr’s 
‘Bazar, to one address, fur ome year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

The Postage within the United-States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the WerKkiy or Bazae 
20 cents a year, parable vearly, semi-yeasly, or quar- 
terlv, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
“4 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrr«ty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commeuce with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will he nudersteod that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the tiret Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Werkry and Bazar commence — 


with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number vext after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance, 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brovruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stulen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApvERTIStING IN Harrer’s PERTONICALS, 
Harper's Mavazine..- Whole Page, $500; Haif Page, 
$950: Quarter Page. $130--each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, #3 0 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—#i per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free.. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


NDREW M. BLAKE, Canton, Ohio, wants 

AGENTS to sell his $1 Patent Chair Springs and 
Chimney Cleaner. Send for Circulars. 

SDA PER MONTH to Agents. 15 eutirely 


ol 2A J new articles, staple as flour. Sample- free. 
. M. LININGTON, 88 South Ha)sted St., Chicago. 


0 PER WEEK.—Acgents wanted in every town. 
y te free. C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Ai rT DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Sam- 

$2 ples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


dress SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 


S60 ry paid Agents in a new business, 
A 
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